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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall and Winter 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1:—Mopxr-cotorep Sirk Dress. The 
skirt of this dress is trimmed with puffs of the 
material. The over-skirt and waist are trimmed 
with revers. and folds of darker silk and with 
knotted silk fringe. Chemisette and under-sleeves 
of Swiss muslin and fine linen. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Merino Dress. This dress 
is trimmed with gathered ruffles and puffs of the 
material and with kilt-pleated ruffles of silk of 
the same color. The remaining trimming con- 
sists of buttons and a sash of black velvet. Pleat- 
ed tulle fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Gray CasumMere Dress. ‘This dress 
of gray cashmere is trimmed with folds of darker 
cashmere and with steel buttons. Pleated Swiss 
muslin chemisette and under-sleeves. 





Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 3 70 5 Years 
op. ~ This dress is made of light blue cashmere, 
and is trimmed with white strips of embroidery. 
Batiste blouse with long sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Oive Green Port Dress. This 
dress is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles of the 
material and with silk fringe, a sash, and pearl 
buckles. The square-necked waist is finished 
by a chemisette of pleated batiste. , Fraise and 
under-sleeves of Swiss muslin. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 
ie is an old fashion now, that of gathering the 
beautiful ‘rich colored leaves that cause our 
American forests to blaze in such splendor. for a 
few short weeks, and by pressing and varnishing 
them preparing not only a beautiful dressing for 





vases, but a store whence may be drawn materi- | 


als for many a graceful parlot ornament at the 
expense of only a moderate amount of ingenuity 
and skill. Certainly the readers of the Bazar 
need not to be reminded of these things ; but the 
season for collecting specimens is so short, and 
many persons feel so fearful of undertaking any 
thing without specific directions, that a few hints 
on the subject may not be ill timed. If you like 
your leaves varnished, copal varnish is the sort to 
use, but it. must not be applied until the leaves 
have been for some days or even weeks under a 
heavy weight, laid smoothly between layers of 
soft paper. You may dispense entirely with 
varnish if you prefer, and may insure to yourself 
the almost perfect preservation of the original 
colors by using layers of raw cotton instead of 
paper when you put your leaves aside to dry. 
When thoroughly dried they may be applied to 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 





many ornamental uses. A painted wreath or 
other combination of foliage may be so perfectly 
imitated that only his touch can convince the be- 
holder that the picture is not the work of an art- 
ist’s pencil. This is done by applying mucilage 
to the back of the leaves and disposing them im 
a graceful and effective manner upon a sheet of 
pure white card-board. The picture may be in- 
closed in a frame of rustic workmanship to be in 
keeping, but should be covered with glass to be 
preserved from injury. Pretty mats may be 
made of card-board decorated with a border of 
leaves, and for this purpose maple leaves are es 
pecially appropriate. The healthfulness of these 
excursions to the woods, induced by desire to 
seek for such rural treasures as may be made 
subservient to the decoration of our houses, would 
of itself justify the fancy of collectors of ferns, 
grasses, and autumn leaves, if apology were need- 
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ed, and we hope that inventive genius may this 
season not fail to evolve yet new devices whereby 
these pretty gifts of nature may not fall neglect- 
ed at our feet, but be garnered to add a height- 
ened glow to the beauty of person or apartment. 





FOR REMEMBRANCE. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

Tue wind is abroad and blowing, 
And the singing birds are dumb; 
Ere long there'll be frost and snowing, 

And the bubbling brooks will be numb, 
And not a leaf will be showing, 
For autumn’s come. 

What shall I have to remind me 
Of all that the season lent, 
With June, a mirage behind me, 
And August sunsets spent? 
What shall I have to remember 

Of the brief sunny days, 
Since ruddy-hearted September 

Has set the woods in a blaze? 
Only a faded token, 

Only a dead, pressed flower, 
A tender thought half spoken, 

A glorified half hour. 











HarrPer's Macazine, WEERXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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@> We would call the especial at- 
tention of our readers to the ILLus- 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing the 
new Fairy Tale, 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” which is issued gratuitously with 
this Number of the Bazar. 





G@® With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 24 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


Among its attractive features are a 
double-page engraving, entitled “ Start- 
ing for the Pyramids,” and two effective 
sketches representing the Street Beg- 
gars of New York. 

The continuation of Miss Brappon’s 
serial story, “ A STRANGE WorLD,” will 
also be found in the SuPpPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SuppLeMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEK Y for October 31. 





UR Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with an excep- 
tionally large number of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Cloaks, Sacques, Basques, Dol- 
mans, Fackets, and Wrappings of all kinds ; 
Walking, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF 
MATRIMONY. 


T used to be considered an enterprise of 

some pith and moment, in the matter of 
finances, to launch upon the open sea of mat- 
rimony, and ordinarily it was not under- 
taken until one’s purse was equal to the 
supply of one’s proper and immediate wants. 
But nowadays we have changed all that, 
and, under the system of marriage-made- 
easy, the young people set out upon their 
voyage of life laden with all the spoils that 
prodigal and fanciful and hypocritical friends 
can bestow, till every fresh little marriage 
craft that tempts the unknown sea bears 
some resemblance to the bark that bore 
away the Golden Fleece. 

What spoils they do have, to be sure! 
Sometimes it is a brown-stone front, some- 
times it is a check for thousands, sometimes 
it is a white elephant. It is true, there is 
not much judiciousness in the gathering of 
these spoils, when this young couple can 
count ten butter-knives and not one tea- 
knife, and that young couple a silver tea- 
kettle and not ‘a tea-spoon; and another 
young couple, thankful for being able to 
live in a cottage, receive salvers and covers 








fit only for aducal palace. And the thought 
suggests itself that if the thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well, and it 
never will be done well till the most prac- 
tical way of doing it is adopted, and the ob- 
jects most needed are chosen, and chosen 
without duplicates; all of which can be ef- 
fected only by the friends meeting in con- 
clave and discussing together the feasibility 
of their several donations. Yet imagine the 
meeting! Imagine even the circular that 
must go round summoning all who intend to 
give Henry and Henrietta of their abun- 
dance, and the feeling with which it is re- 
ceived at the various doors—the pleasure at 
this door, the consternation at that, the de- 
moralized condition of those who had intend- 
ed to do little, but whom the public opinion 
of that conclave will force to do more! 
Imagine the cunning turnings and wind- 
ings of argument in that meeting—the feints 
here by the backward, the bold thrusts there 
by the willing; the dissatisfaction of one 
side, who know that Charlotte will have to 
deny herself a cloak, in order that the family 
respectability may be well represented in 
Henrietta’s lace handkerchief; that Charles 
must forego clasping a bracelet round the 
arm of the girl he loves, that he may give 
one to Henrietta; that game and chicken 
and dainties will have to be strangers to 
their table all winter, in order that, like the 
old woman in the fable, Henrietta shall have 
a ladle to her silver dish; and then imagine 
the sly triumph on that side where Henriet- 
ta’s buffet is found likely to be well filled, 
and all her heart’s desires gratified, and 
really it will be seen that a few such con- 
claves would cause it to be plainly recog- 
nized that the receipt of wedding presents 
is only a sort of genteel beggary. 

Yet, after all, it was originally a pretty 
custom, this mingling of one’s self with the 
pleasant emotions of the bride at such a 
season, making one’s self remembered every 
time a certain little keepsake is glanced at, 
as a part of the beginning of the happiest 
days of life. But pretty as the custom is, it 
is one that it is impossible to separate from 
abuses. The little memento that once it was 
a charming thing to give a bride, such as 
the embroidered chair cover, the needle- 
book made of a bit of her mother’s wedding 
gown, the implement turned at your own 
lathe, the prayer-book, the quaint pincush- 
ion, would now be only subjects of ridicule; 
for the times have changed too—changed 
sadly, indeed—if regard is to be reckoned by 
the purse, and friendship bought by silver. 

But it is not only the newly married pair 
who carry off these spoils—for indeed matri- 
mony, looked at in this light, would seem to 
be a net to catch fish precious as the gold 
and silver fish of the Arabian Nights. They 
have hardly become used to the beauty of 
their bridal gifts before the fifth anniver- 
sary of the happy day has rolled round, and 
lo! itis the crystal wedding. In come then, 
or are expected to come, friends bearing 
gifts again—vases, goblets, mirrors, all sorts 
of fantastical freaks in glasses 

“crystal clear, 
Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 
As if in pure water you dropped and let die 
A bruised black-blooded mulberry ; 
And that other sort, the crowning pride, 
With long white threads distinct inside, 
Like the lake flower’s fibrous roots, which dangle 
Loose such a length, and never tangle, 
Where the bold sword-lily cuts th2 clear waters, 
And the cup-lily couches with al. her white daugh- 

ters.” 


On the whole, this crystal wedding is worth 
waiting for; and perhaps it would not be out 
of the way to advise the young wife to be 
sure and let all her friends and neighbors 
know the approach of the day, for it would 
be a shame to lose so fine an opportunity of 
mulcting the multitude, since not only some 
valuable. trifles in glass may find entrance 
there, but bits of rare old china, fragile as 
bubbles and more priceless than gems, are 
perfectly admissible among the gifts; and 
if the young woman has allowed her crystal 
wedding to slip by unnoticed, she has lost 
a great deal that her leather wedding will 
never make up to her. Nevertheless, the 
leather wedding is not a bad thing to be 
looking forward to. It comes five years 
later, and reticules and wallets, and port- 
folios and belts, and side-saddles and slip- 
pers, and dining-room chairs and library up- 
holstery, come with it, and, better still, the 
more necessary equipment of the library, 
priceless books in calf, in Turkey morocco, 
in vellum and gold, that, by this time being 
supposed to have reduced her household to 
order, she is able to find time to read. Yet 
not with the tenth year of matrimony does 
the spoiling of the Egyptian cease. Fifteen 
years from the original date comes another 
day for the receipt of presents, and it is our 
lady’s tin wedding. Tin is not the basest of 
the metals: it was once the wealth of a great 
commercial state ; it still yields a duchy its 
richest revenues; it plays a great part in 
housekeeping; and it has even borne its share 
in jewelry, if old HEstop’s description of the 
shield of Hercules be not a romance, where, 





in the midst of gold and silver and precious 
stones, there was wrought the image of 
“A sheltering haven from the untamed rage 

Of ocean. It was wrought of tin refined 

And rounded by the chisel; and it seemed 

Like to the dashing wave; and in the midst 

Full many dolphins chased the fry, and showed 

As though they swam the waters, to and fro 

Darting tumultuous.” 

And though our wife of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing will not receive any thing so splendid 
as that immortal work of Vulcan was, she 
can yet replenish the well-worn wares of 
her kitchen ; and if her guests should bring, 
besides, a few articles of brass, we think 
they would not do amiss. If, however, any 
reluctant acquaintances have not paid trib- 
ute on this occasion, another quinquenniad 
brings them the opportunity to retrieve the 
error, for our bride, having been twenty 
years a wife, is again holding out her hand 
for alms, to the tune of Wood-up Quick- 
step, and it is her wooden wedding. Per- 
haps the solicitation of the affair is not 
quite so palpable as to make a load of hick- 
ory dumped at the door altogether timely, 
but there are various other ways in which 
you could join if you would. The fine Swiss 
carving, the bread-knife and salad-fork, the 
holly-wood picture-frame or painted panel, 
an endless amount of furniture, and even 
perhaps a summer dwelling-house, make a 
list from which she would have reason to 
think one a blockhead himself who could 
not make selection. 

Perhaps, if your means are limited, you 
had best make haste and attend to it now, 
and so gain some grace for yourself from 
the imposition of the silver wedding, which, 
at the end of five years more, puts in an 
appearance as if it were something to be 
marked with a white stone when two peo- 
ple in these degenerate days have contrived 
to live together in outward decency for a 
quarter of a century. Now comes the great 
occasion indeed. The invitations are on sil- 
ver paper, and the expectations are silver- 
gilt. All the invited are expected to meet 
the tax, and the tax is to be paid in silver 
sterling. No glass, no folderols, no Britan- 
nia metal now, but the pure ingots, such as 
those with which Pizarro paved his street 
and De Soro shod his horses. If our mar- 
ried pair are ever going to be any thing of 
note in the world, they are so at this epoch; 
and now is the time to gain favor and se- 
cure influence with them, so that delicate 
bribes—only we do not call them thus—are 
just in season. Or if they are plain and 
private people still, and likely to remain so, 
all the more occasion is there to make their 
sideboard grace the post of honor popularly 
known as the private station, and we must 
rub up our coin or run in debt at our jewel- 
ers’, but they must have a display of silver 
about them—as they stand presenting the 
other side of the scene they presented twen- 
ty-five years ago, some silver in their dress 
now, some silver in their hair—that shall 
rival the rooms of the Incas that the Span- 
iards found packed with pure ore. But the 
silver wedding is over at last; the silver rib- 
bons are taken from the flowers, the silver 
tissue from the gifts, and the silver in the 
pockets of the outside world is secure once 
more for a period of twenty-five years—a 
wasted period, as our married friends may 
deem it, for it is barren of any but sponta- 
neous gifts, until there comes at last the 
beautiful golden wedding : and who is there 
that grudges gifts to that? Indeed, are we 
not all eager to lay of our best at their feet 
who have so little time left to enjoy it, but 
who yet are so rich already in the continued 
possession of each other? It is the only 
legitimate occasion of the whole number; 
if we except the diamond wedding, which, 
coming after sixty years of marriage, seldom 
comes at all, and which should be celebrated 
when it does come, as it was not long since 
for a pair of aged Germans, by burgomasters, 
and municipal council, and choral societies, 
and civic illumination, and by such gifts 
as those among which was a prayer- book 
sent by the Empress, with a great solitaire 
diamond blazing on its cover. Never in 
this world shall we see a more lovely sight 
than these two old lovers of a golden or di- 
amond wedding, and if we could give them 
the jewels on which the City of God in the 
Apocalyptic vision was founded, it would 
not be too much. 

So it would appear that marriage, so far 
as the acquisition of this world’s wealth 
goes, is rather a good thing than otherwise. 
Still it seems to us a little singular that to 
those who have so much, so much more 
should be given. The married have confi- 
dence, companionship, children, home, love, 
and to them come all these gifts besides. 
But the single, who have none of these in- 
estimable things at all, have none of these 
gifts at all, and have to rely on their poor 
little birthdays and Christmases for all their 
extraneous receipts. Now if the thing is to 
go on in this way for the one, why not have 
something for the other? Why not have a 
general gift-bearing festival when the single 
attain their twenty-fifth year; one for the 





giving of jewels, say, at thirty; for bronzes 
and statuary at forty ; and another at fifty 
for the giving of pets, where parroquets and 
love-birds and Angola cats and Spitz dogs 
and perhaps monkeys shall be quite in or- 
der? When the custom ceases to be so one- 
sided and partial as it is at present, and be- 
comes universal after such a method as we 
indicate, we may see less objection to it. 
For, indeed, it will be quite in the line of 
duty taught by the old hymn: 

“The Lord loves the beggar that loves to beg and 


pray ; 
The Lord loves the beggar that begs by night and 
day ; 
’ So a-begging we'll all go!” 





THE EYES OF THE FOOL. 


HE eyes of the fool are in the ends of 

the earth, saith the proverb, and his 
misfortune lies in the fact that his feet are 
not always there too; for in order to appre- 
ciate the position where we stand we must 
keep our eyes from roving beyond it. 

“Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 

Carries the eagles and masters the sword.” 
Yet no one pretends to dispute the fact that 
travel has its advantages as well as pleas- 
ures; that to rub about in the world, to 
hobnob with Jew and Gentile, to run hair- 
breadth escapes, to see the masterpieces of 
mankind and the ruins of time, to scale 
mountains and navigate seas, to take life 
rough and ready, to be a stranger in a 
strange land, opens up avenues of experi- 
ence and reflection of which the wise man 
in his chimney-corner, scoff he never so 
wisely, must be secretly curious. He may 
ask, Why go so far and fare so ill to see the 
rock upon which TELL leaped ashore, when 
well authenticated tragedy and heroism 
walk your village streets every day, or to 
eull roses from the field of Bannockburn, 
when as brave blood has reddened your na- 
tive soil? But such a one would have 
been quite as likely to have asked CoLum- 
BUS why he risked his life to conquer a new 
world, when the old one, as good as new, 
was at his service without a hand’s turn. 
Supposing the Romans had staid at home 
and poohed at foreign travel, and CaBoT 
had left Labrador out in the cold, and stout 
Cortez had never stood 


“ Silent upon the peak of Darien,” 


and Marco Porto had contented himself 
with rowing about the lagoons of Venice in 
a gondola, and BURCKHARDT had never mas- 
queraded in the ancient slave mart of Meroe, 
what a literature would the world have lost! 
what pages palpitating with color as the 
canvas of a TITIAN! what aids to science and 
to all the arts of civilization! If the prop- 
er study of mankind is man, surely to the 
traveler is offered every opportunity of per- 
fecting himself in the lore of human na- 
ture; and though Wiseacre may affirm that 
human nature is the same in Kamtchatka 
as in Gotham, that hearts pulsate alike un- 
der the ermine of kings as under the tatoo- 
ing of the savage, that you may journey to 
Thule and find no more rare specimens than 
your neighboring alley affords, yet every 
one concedes that the most correct generali- 
zation is due to the broadest survey of facts, 
and the traveler has at least the advantage 
in this particular, Moreover, he is happy 
in getting his personal conceits winnowed 
by the attrition of those of others—as the 
soil is separated from the precious ore by 
frequent washings—which leaves his judg- 
ment more clear and vigorous in its action, 
and unprejudiced by creed or color. 

“Let no man feel envious,” says ARTHUR 
Hetps, “when he hears others talk famil- 
iarly of cities which are dream-land to him, 
the names of which are poetry in his mind ;” 
but are we not in danger, most of us, of re- 
proaching Fate with undue favoritism when 
we hear our pet Beulahs spoken of in the 
most commonplace language, ...kindled by 
enthusiasm, unilluminated by a touch of 
fancy, stripped of reverence, and divested 
of “the light that never was on sea or 
land ?’—when we hear. Venice called a 
ruin in a mud puddle, and Paris a city of 
mendicants, and Versailles a mean town? 
Do we not rather begin presently to pity 
people who have used their senses in such 
an infirm manner as to see only the wrong 
side of the tapestry, and have come home 
with all their illusions dissipated? Who 
cares to see a Georgione, if his imagination 
can paint a better, or a Cologne Cathedral, 
if the architecture of fancy surpasses it? 
Traveling has become so easy nowadays 
that in truth it is hard to find any body at 
home, and it would reflect little lustre upon 
one’s children now to have seen the wall 
of China,as in BoswELv’s time. The places 
that once shone, in the mind’s eye, in the 
nebulous light of a fable have become al- 
most as familiar as one’s own apple orchard, 
and the distance which once lent enchant- 
ment has-itself become a myth. There are 
many people, no doubt, to whom travel is a 
necessary tonic, who need to change the 
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horizon often, to whom new faces and scen- 
ery are as medicinal as fresh air; while 
there are others who travel for the fashion 
of the thing, because somebody else does, or 
somebody else doesn’t, who bring back as 
few ideas as they carry away with them; 
and there is yet a third class, who are con- 
tent to sit by the fireside and see strange 
lands through the eyes of others, who jour- 
ney round the world in their easy-chair 
without a qualm. If a voyage offers the 
shortest cut to the knowledge of another's 
disposition, what revelations must a wed- 
ding journey develop, since there are so 
many people who can not go a mile without 
complaining of the jolts in the road, who 
lose their self-control over a tough steak, 
and who seem to think the object of travel 
is to sharpen the appetite and the critical 
faculties! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


HE small details that go to make up the stvle 

and beauty of French dresses are fully dis- 
played at the late autumn openings at the more 
exclusive houses. The general designs were her- 
alded early in the season, but these stylish feat- 
ures and minutiz of the toilette are decided by 
the latest importations. The basques of hand- 
some silk dresses—either black, dark-colored, or 
light toilettes for evening—are far more fancifully 
made than the plain corsages of street suits of 
wool stuffs. The front of the basque may be 
rounded, pointed, or cut in two or four long 
square-cornered pieces; its edges are merely 
piped, corded, or else simply lined. ‘The sides 
of the basque are not slashed, and extend over 
the hips, thongh not so deeply as in the cuirass 
pattern. ‘The back has from three to five seams 
instead of the plain French back with one seam ; 
the seams under the arms are placed very far be- 
hind, as also are the short high shoulder seams. 
The back and side forms widen below the waist, 
and, instead of being laid in flat postilion pleats, 
are arranged in various devices. A fancy of 
Worth’s extends each of the four forms of an 
English back into a loop of the silk doubled, 
and four other loops are placed under these, mak- 
ing eight loops, each about a finger length deep. 
A second basque has the side bodies widened 
below the waist, trimmed on the upper edge with 
jet galloon and below with fringe, then tied in 
a broad bow that rests on the middle forms of 
the basque; this bow at the back has a pret- 
ty bouffant effect, and is repeated in various 
ways. A third English back, also from Worth’s, 
has the middle forms broadened to half a yard 
below the taper of the waist, lined plainly 
with the silk of the dress, and held in a square 
slightly pleated basque; the regular side bodies 
are longer than the middle forms, are over a fin- 
ger length broad, fringed on the edge, and are 
draped or festooned on the square basque, where 
a single strap of silk holds them. This simple 
device makes the most beautiful basque seen on 
the new dresses. Darts of the basque front are 
quite low, and the high shoulder seams do not 
stop abruptly against the neck, but are curved 
upward in order to give the high neck of dresses 
now in vogue, Standing collars of silk or velvet, 
made flaring or else in the English style, with 
turned-over points, add to the height, and are 
found on most dresses; sometimes the back of 
the neck has a box-pleating like a ruff, though 
this is not universal, as collars are. The Marie 
Antoinette collar, with square, rounded, or point- 
ed revers coming low down on the bosom, is also 
restored to favor, after its disappearance for two 
years. Trimmings of basque fronts follow the 
outline of the voluminous garniture of the neck, 
and there are also many vest-shaped trimmings, 
though few vests are inserted. The back has 
flat bias bands tapering at the waist, extending 
down the entire middle seams, or else it is en- 
tirely plain, showing only the gracefully curved 
seams of the forms. Buttons with button-holes 
and the new long-looped bows fasten the basque. 
A new scalloped front is lapped, and has long 
narrow scallops bound with silk lapping from al- 
ternate sides, with two small buttons in each, 
and loops of silk drooping under the scallops. 
Sleeves of the close coat shape have also close 
cuffs of very simple shape and well defined edges, 
showing merely a piping or the silk with which 
they are lined. They have also a stiff interlin- 
ing to hold them in shape. ‘These cuffs are 
opened in the outer seams far enough to show 
the white frill beneath, and point downward as 
well as upward, and sometimes both ways, being 
concave in the middle, where a band of jet gal- 
loon or of ribbon, or else doubled silk, passes 
around them and is tied in a tiny bow. 





Some- | 


times there are two small cuffs, one of silk, the | 
other ot velvet, and in this case both are turned | 


the same way. Single cuffs have the outer low- 
er edge turned up in triangular shape. Many 
sleeves are finished by two side-pleated frills turn- 
ed downward toward the hand and headed by a 
** bracelet” of the silk tied in a bow. ‘This fash- 
ion is pretty for pinked ruffles edged with narrow 
lace. 

A demi-trained skirt accompanies the basques 
just described for house and carriage toilettes 
of silk; and we may add here that these sugges- 
tions are made after inspecting large importa- 
tions of black silk dresses from the best Parisian 
houses. One leading modiste has a room ‘illed 
entirely with black silk dresses, and the stylish 
black is formed in toilettes for all occasions from 
handsome morning wrappers of black lustrous 
taffeta up to rich heavy black failles for full dress, 
trimmed with jet embroidery and lace, and having 
the new transparent sleeves of lace. To return to 
skirts—the trimmings on the bottom are elabo- 





rate in front, while in many cases the three back | Malines lace frill inside. 


breadths are plain on the edge, or else form a 
fan train of box-pleats, or perhaps have a deep 
Spanish flounce edged with pleating ; a few have 
three scant straight flounces, with knife pleating 
on the edge for trimming back breadths. Front 
flounces vary in depth according to the tablier 
above them, and consist mainly of knife pleatings 
and shirred puffs, One of Worth’s handsomest 
designs for black silk skirts has two knife pleat- 
ings turned downward, and two narrower up- 
right ones above, while between these is a shirr- 
ing or else puffs drawn in three cords, with nar- 
row gathered ruffles on each side resting on the 
side pleats. This is not especially novel, but is 
very effective when made very full. ‘Tabliers of 
silk dresses’ are sometimes two lapped scarfs 
fringed on the edge; others have lengthwise 
bands of bias velvet, about five in number, run- 
ning into the flounces below ; tabliers of horizon- 
tal folds, with a row of fringe or of side pleating 
between the groups of folds, are still liked, and 
there are sometimes two or three fringed and 
festooned aprons that are very dressy, but the 
single long apron and the round apron over-skirt 
are seldom seen in silk dresses, though most ap- 
propriate for woolen fabrics. Some black silk 
dresses are elaborate with jet embroidery applied 
after being wrought in tulle, and others have jet 
fringe and the jet galloon made of cords and 
beads, thongh very little vine passementerie is 
seen. ‘There are, however, many dresses of black 
silk and velvet without any jet, notably one from 
Pingat’s, forming a polonaise of the two fabrics 
worn over a black velvet skirt entirely without 
trimming. Dark cardinal red silk is tastefully 
introduced in black silk costumes to be worn by 
young ladies. ‘The English collar, cuffs, basque, 
bows, and sash show linings of this rich deep 
scarlet, and fan pleatings of the color are inter- 
spersed in the flounce that borders the front, 
while a cardinal fold edges the wide velvet fold 
that trims the back breadth. 

Dark colored silks have velvet of precisely the 
same shade mixed with them, and are made in 
the manner just given for plain silks. Matelassé 
silk is also associated with silks of the same col- 
or; the sleeves, or else the basque and tablier, 
are of the matelassé fabric. 


WOOLEN SUITS FOR THE STREET. 


While house dresses consist merely of a basque 
and demi-train, street suits of wool stuffs retain 
an over-dress of some kind. The long apron 
proves to be the favorite stvle, and in many 
cases this apron is extended to form a regular 
over-skirt, The latest designs have a sloped 
seam down the middle of the apron, making 
it almost bias, as wool goods cling more close- 
ly and drape better when cut bias. This seam 
is either hidden by one of many rows of jet gal- 
loon or of Titan braid or else bias silk or vel- 
vet, or perhaps the seam is not concealed, but is 
ornamented by a series of four or five long- 
looped bows. Imported aprons of black cash- 
mere have five rows of jet galloon their whole 
length, while the edge is finished with jet fringe, 
crimped tape fringe, or knife pleating of silk. 
Striped camel’s-hair aprons of the wide two- 
inch stripes of brown or gray shades now in 
vogue when cut with this middle seam have 
the stripes pointed to meet there, and produce 
a very pretty effect; such aprons are simply 
piped or corded on the edge. The back dra- 
pery is of two straight breadths about five-eighths 
of a yard wide, corded all around, each sewed to 
the belt in a wide box-pleat, and then lapped 
from side to side ; or else these breadths are gath- 
ered across in two drooping puffs, with loops of 
silk coming from below each puff; the ends hang 
straight and show square corners below. Other 
aprons have but one trimmed back breadth caught 
up in intricate festooned puffs that defy descrip- 
tion. ‘These aprons are more bouffantly draped 
in the back and are higher on the sides than those 
lately worn, yet economical and practical women 
who like the long round over-skirt, almost con- 
cealing the skirt beneath it, will be glad to know 
that it is still in vogue. The cuirass basque ac- 
companies aprons and over-skirts. Polonaises 
in the cuirass Marguerite shape, also those with 
basque backs, are found at the most select houses. 


MORNING WRAPPERS. 


Morning robes of plain cashmere and of black 
taffeta silk are the choicest importations. ‘They 
are made with Marguerite backs fitted to the 
figure, or else the English forms extend to make 
a square basque, while the fronts are loose and 
held by a belt that begins at the seams under 
the arms. ‘There are also many flowing Wat- 
teau wrappers. A Marguerite wrapper of black 
taffeta silk has the English back extended deep 
and smooth over the hips like a cuirass, and the 
fullness of the skirt is added in an erect box- 
pleated ruffle that shows facings of pale blue 
silk. Bias bands of black silk piped with blue 
are the trimmings. A pale blue cashmere wrap- 
per trimmed with white cashmere lace has a 
Watteau back. Two flounces of the lace trim 
the skirts, and there is a shell jabot or cascade 
down the front and on the Watteau fold, with 
blne gros grain ribbon loops in the shells. Lace 
frills and bows with a double ruffle of crépe lisse 
are on the neck and wrists, and the cunning, 
pockets are gathered full in reticule shape and 
covered with lace and bows. ‘This new lace of 
white wool is finer and in prettier designs than 
yak lace. Another wrapper of Sévres blue cash- 
mere has the English basque behind, while the 
loose front is belted by a belt of four folds of blue 
silk. ‘The lovely trimming is a jabot of Malines 
iace down the entire front, with seven long-looped 
bows of ribbon set at intervals upon it. The 
bottom of the skirt has merely a two-inch side 
pleating of the cashmere hemmed below, while 
the upper edge is sewed in with the facing of the 
skirt. Square pockets, with a row of lace across 
the lower half. Standing cashmere collar, with 
The shapely cuffs are 











turned up in points on the outer edge, with a row 
of lace and bow in the middle. 


EVENING WRAPS, 


New wraps for the opera and for receptions 
are Dolmans of white matelassé silk bordered 
with silver-fox fur. There are also white Sicili- 
enne Dolmans with raised white floss needle- 
work almost covering them. Creamy white Dol- 
mans of camel's-hair are wrought with wool and 
silk embroidery, and are richly fringed. 


FRENCH TOURNURES, 


French tournures are deep and slender, ex- 
tending the back in a graceful slope, and leaving 
the hips of natural size. They are made of six 
or seven semicircular whalebones run in muslin 
cases, and laced to a flat piece beneath that sits 
smoothly on the person. ‘They cost from $6 up- 
ward. Side-pleated muslin flounces are some- 
times buttoned in such tournures to form a regu- 
lar petticoat. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Coyysetty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. AR- 
NOLD, ConstaBLy, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 

In the will of the late Baron A. Rotuscuiip 
occurs the following paragraph, which, in its 
inculcation of forbearance to each other among 
his children, and never to loosen family bonds, 
may be followed with a high degree of advan- 
tage by the professing Christian: ‘I exhort all 
my beloved children always to live in harmony, 
never to loosen family bonds, to avoid all dif- 
ferences, dissensions, and litigations, to use for- 
bearance toward each other and not to allow 
temper to get the better of them, and to be 
friendly in their disposition. My children pos- 
sess a good example in their excellent grand- 
parent. Friendliness was always the sure con- 
dition to the happiness and success of the whole 
ROTHSCHILD family. Muy my children now and 
never lose sight of this family tradition, and may 
they follow the exhortation of my late father, 
their grandfather, contained in paragraph fifteen 
of his last will and testament, always to remain 
true and faithful, and without changing, to the 
paternal faith of Israel.” 

—Mr. GeorGe Smitn’s forth-coming book on 
Assyria is expected to rival in interest Layarp’s 
Nineveh. It is the fruit of original researches. 

—A new personal pronoun is to be introduced 
into Congress, or hopes to be. The Woburn 
(Massachusetts) Journal advocates the nomina- 
tion of Colonel Grammar for Representative 
from that district. It is feared he can not ‘‘parse”’ 
the ordeal of a caucus. 

—Dr. ScHLIEMANN writes to the London Acad- 
emy that the excavation in the Acropolis, at Ath- 
ens, of the Treasury of King Mryyas, who reign- 
ed several generations before Homer, promises 
to reveal many objects which ‘‘ will be so many 
pages of the history of the so-called Heroic Age.” 

—Dean STANLEY, who, in plain phrase, may be 
regarded as ‘‘ boss’? of Westminster, has been 
requested to allow a medallion portrait of Jonn 
WeEsLey to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The Dean has consented, much to the disgust 
of a few dainty ritualists. It is rumored that 
the admirers of the late Mr. Baxter (him of 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest) are about to apply 
for something similar for the late Mr. B. 

—Miss Emma Apssort, formerly known as 
‘Little Emma ABBOTT’’ in the secondary con- 
cert-rooms of the country, is now one of the 
most promising of American artistes abroad. 
She has handsome offers for St. Petersburg, at a 
large salary, and Parti says to her, ‘‘Come and 
make your début in London next year, and I'll 
get in the box and throw you your first bou- 
quet.”’ 

—The late M. Guizor is said to have placed a 
surprisingly high estimate on his ability as a 
statesman. In all things else he was a moderate 
man—never smoked nor took snuff, nor ate be- 
tween meals, and was sober as to stimulants. 
His private life was honorable and laborious. 
Though he preached to Frenchmen to enrich 
themselves, he lived and died in almost crippled 
circumstances. He and his daughter and grand- 
daughter worked together with their pens for 
the few luxuries they indulged in. He was pleas- 
ant in company, saying bright and witty things 
which surprised new acquaintances. Less grace- 
ful in manners than Turers, he took more trou- 
ble to please. He pronounced his name Gwezo. 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, in a re- 
cent sermon preached in aid of the funds for the 
enlargement of a chureh-yard, said that, for his 
part, he did not see that cremation interfered 
with the resurrection doctrine. His body would 
crumble to dust, and it was enough for him to 
know that his personal identity throughout 
eternal ages rested with his Maker. A surgeon 
might cut off his finger, but he was there still, 
whatever physiologists said as to the change of 
the body. Eye had not seen nor ear heard the 
things that were in store for us. 

—Mr. Wiiuiam T. Wuirenovuss, son of the 
late Bishop of Illinois, and one of his executors, 
has applied to the court to have the will admit- 
ted to probate. The estate is valued at $400,000, 
and is to be divided equally among the legal 
heirs. A few of the Episcopal bishops in the 
United States have moderate fortunes, but most 
of them are dependent entirely upon their sal- 
aries, which are moderate, the largest bein 
that of the Bishop of New York, who is paid 
$9000 per annum, and has the use of the episco- 
pal residence. 

—Some man who hovers about the upper 
rooms of the Boston Post is desirous of infor- 
mation as to whether Bacon could have written 
Ham-let ? 

—A few years ago, when Sir Epwarp THORN- 
TON gave his ball to the youn British prince, he 
asked Sir Epwarp to introduce him to Miss 
SHERMAN, and invited her to open with him the 
round dances. Miss SHERMAN had the courage 
to decline the honor, in accordance with certain 
rules she had laid down for herself on entering 
society, which she could not be prevailed on to 
break. It was a surprise to royalty, all unac- 
customed to repulse ; but when it was explained 
to the prince his astonishment gave place to re- 
spect, and Miss SHERMAN was afterward the re- 
cipient of an elegant present from him—a locket 
of richly wrought dead gold, turquoise in the 
centre surrounded by diamonds, and surmount- 
ed by a large pearl; on the reverse side his 





miniature. An autograph note begged her ac- 
ceptance of this souvenir of an acquaintance 
which he said it would always give him pleasure 
to remember. 

—The latest pen picture of CaarLes Reape is 


by Colonel Forney, who recently met him. He 
has “‘gray, almost white, hair and beard, soft 
voice, excellent address, and an evident eager- 
ness to please and be pleased. Slightly deaf, 
and therefore not demonstrative, it was still not 
necessary to force him to talk. He sought oth- 
ers, and was, I noticed, that excellent thing in 
man and woman, a good listener. Mr. Reaps is 
an Oxford professor, a D.C.L., and a prodigious 
worker, ond, I should think, a very amiable per- 
son in private life. He never once talked of 
himself, was dressed in plain black, and seemed 
more anxious for fame as a dramatist than as a 
writer of fiction.” 

—Lord WaLTER CAMPBELL, some time a clerk 
in a shipping house in this city, has recentl 
been admitted a member of the London Stoe 
Exchange, and receives as the reward of indus- 
try the customary commission of the excellent 
broker. He can now do a little in stocks for 
his royal sister-in-law, Mrs. Lorne, or his friends 
Wales and Edinburgh. None of them are above 
making a quick turn in stocks. 

—JosHua BENSON, late of Boston, has made 
Bates College, at Lewiston, Maine, his residuary 
legatee, which will give the college abou $40,000, 
or an annual income of nearly $3000. 

—The recent death of Guizor, at the age of 
eighty-seven, brings out a paragraph that Yrince 
MENSCHIKOF?, at eighty-five, bas just taxen a 
run from Russia to Paris. He is the grandson 
of the first of the family, who made such deli- 
cious pastry that excellent old PETER the Great 
promoted him to politics and the cabinet. 

—General SHERMAN combines in his character 
the warrior and the wag. Speaking recently of 
illustrated papers, he said: ‘I have ridden Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON’S horse twenty times in pic- 
tures, and so have GRaNT, SHERIDAN, and the 
rest. They keep General WasHINGTON’s horse 
on hand, and stick a head of any-of us on it 
when convenient.”’ 

—The Princess CzartToryska, sister of the 
Prince, who is son-in-law of the Duke of Ne- 
mours, has arrived in Paris to enter the Convent 
of the Carmelites, having been expelled from an 
establishment of the same order at Posen by 
decree of Prince BisMaRcK. 

—LiszT, the most musical of abbés, has just 
finished setting to music LONGFELLOW’s Golden 
Legend, and dedicated it to Boston’s principal 
poet, whom he greatly admires. When we say 
* B.’s p. p.,”? we mean Mr. L. 

—The venerable Patriarch of Antioch, who has 
been spending some time in London, remarked 
recently that he had been “‘impressed by the 
learning of the people, so many of them know- 
ing how to read and write,” all of which he at- 
tributed to good constitutional government. 

—It is supposed that Lord Lyons, so well re- 
membered here and in Washington, will shortly 
retire from the embassy to Paris, and that either 
Lord Aveustus Lortvus or Lord Lyrron will be 
his suecessor. 

—Miss Emma CRANCH, the new warns ie 
brought out by TazoporE THomas at Buffalo, 
is a granddaughter of the late Chief Justice 
Crancu, of Washington, and niece of Bishop 
Woop, of Philadelphia. 

—The health of the ex-Emperor FERDINAND, 
of Austria, is said by a Vienna paper to be very 
precarious. Although in fair physical health, 
the nervous suffering he endures impairs his 
mental powers. He can bear no contradiction, 
and, as far as possible, every wish he expresses 
is gratified. He often sinks into deep sleep, and 
awakes with a famous appetite. He rides out 
through the woods, two servants accompanying 
him, and his physicians follow on foot. He oft- 
en stops to admire the shrubs and trees, for he 
was formerly well acquainted with botany. The 
Empress receives the doctors’ reports of the ex- 
Emperor's health every morning, and hears what 
orders he has given for the day. She spends 
many hours in prayer and in conversation with 
the priests attached to the court. She takes 
great interest in the struggle between church 
and state throughout Europe. 

—A lady who recently interviewed the wife of 
the President took occasion to thank her for 
-having never opposed suffrage for women. She 
answered that when it was explained to her by 
its advocates she was always in its favor. “ But,” 
she said, ‘‘I am very domestic myself, and have 
no inclination to change my mode of living. I 
was a favorite daughter, and am an indulged 
wife. Mr. Grant says I have my rights, and 
his too!” 

—That man BIsMaRcK seems to be constant- 
ly doing something in his Bismarckian way. 
Recently the harvest-home was celebrated at bis 
estate, Varzin, and, as is customary there, agrand 
feast and afterward a ball were given by the lib- 
eral owner to his farm servants, male and female. 
A large and roomy carriage shed had been deco- 
rated and fitted up for the occasion, and a raised 
platform for the musicians, of course, was not 
wanting. Shortly after the band bad begun to 
play and the different couples were whirling 
round the saloon, the Prince appeared with his 
wife and family, who, as is customary in those 
parts, did not hesitate to share in the pleasures 
of their humble dependents. The Princess con- 
descended to allow the hind to dance with her 
once, and then played the part of a quiet spec- 
tator. The Prince, on the contrary, who has 
been accustomed to dance with the fine ladies 
at court, did not shrink from dancing with all 
the girls on his estate; but he had to give his 
first partner a lesson in the mystic art. As the 
Chancellor began to dance with her who was the 
oldest among her colleagues, she set to work 
with such a will and in such a rough and ready 
style as the country folks do dance, that the 
Prince, who had undergone the hardships of 
warfare more than once, was soon out of breath, 
and was therefore obliged to check the impetu- 
osity of his partner. The young Countess Bis- 
MARCK joined in the merry dance as heartily as 
any body, and set a good example to the maids 
in this respect. The noble entertainers remain- 
ed with their humble guests until late in the 
evening. Refreshments were provided in abun- 
dance, and as such vigorous exercise increases 
the appetite, full justice was done to them. On 
the 2d of September, the anniversary of Sedan 
all Prince Bismarck’s people, both bigh and 
low, were assembled within the walls of Varzin, 
and spent the universal holiday in eating and 
drinking and merriments of all kinds at the ex- 
pense of their entertainer and master. 
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Fig. 1.—LAMBREQUIN.—APPLICATION, SATIN, AND 
HA.tF-POLKA StritcH EMBROIDERY. 


Lambrequins.—Application, Satin, and Half- 
polka Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tuese lambrequins are suitable for trimming baskets, cov- 
ers for work-tables, brackets, etc. 

The lambrequin Fig. 1 is of green cloth, furnished with an 
application of green velvet of.a darker shade. ‘The embroidery 
is worked with green silk of several shades and gold thread in 
satin and half-polka stitch and point Russe, and is edged with 
gold cord, 

‘The foundation of the lambrequin Fig. 2 is of light blue cloth. 
The shell application of gray velvet is surrounded with a piece 
of maroon satin, which is edged with gold soutache. The shell 
is ornamented with gray saddler’s silk in half-polka and satin 
stitch, and in point Russe, and the remainder of the embroidery 
is worked in single and dovetailed satin stitch with silk of va- 





Grove-Casz. 


rious colors and gold thread. The lambrequin is bordered with 
a narrow application of maroon satin, the seam of which is cov- 
ered with gold soutache sewed on with black silk. 

The foundation of the lambrequin Fig. 3 is made of gray 
cloth. The leaves are of green cloth, and the remainder of the 
application of violet cloth; the latter is button-hole stitched on 
the edge with violet saddler’s silk in two shades, and the re- 
mainder of the embroidery is worked in satin stitch. The leaves 
are sewed on the foundation with green saddler’s silk. The 
stems and vines consist of gold cord. ‘The lambrequin is bor- 
dered with violet silk braid, and the seam made by setting on 
the braid on both sides is covered with gold cord. 


Tatted and Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
Tuts edging is worked with twisted cotton, No. 80. Work, 
first, the separate figures in tatting with one thread (shuttle) as 
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Fig. 1.—Desiexn ror Vetus, etc.—Darnep Tote. 
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Fig. 2.—Lamprequin.—Appiication, Satin, AND HALF-POLKA 
Stitch Emprorwery. 
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TaTTeED AND Crocaet Epeine For LINGERIE, ETC. 


follows: One ring of 1 ds. (double stitch, that is, one stitch left, one 
stitch right), 1 p. (picot), eleven times alternately 3 ds., 1 p., then 2 
ds. ; close the ring, and fasten the working thread to the p. worked 
first; close to this work one ring of 4 ds., three times alternately 1 p., 
4 ds., then close the ring, * fasten to the same p. to which the fast- 
ening has previously been done, after the requisite thread interval fasten 
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Fig. 2.—Desten ror VrILs, etc,—Darnep ToLue. 
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Fig. 3.—LamBrequin.—APPLICATION, SATIN, AND 
Hacr-rPoLtKa Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


the working thread to the next p. of the first ring, and work 
one ring like the preceding, but instead of working the first p. 
of each ring, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring. Repeat 
twice from >, then fasten to the same p. to which the fasten- 
ing was done last, cut off the thread and fasten it. Having 
worked the requisite number of tatted figures separately in this 
manner, join them by means of several crocheted rounds work- 
ed as follows: Hold the tatted figures so that the small rings 
are turned downward. 1st round.— > 1 te, (treble crochet) 
on the first of the 8 free p. on the large ring of the next tatted 
figure, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 
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Fig. 1.—EmprorpereD Music-Sranp.—[See Fig. 2, page 701.] 


next p. of the same ring, 2 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
next p., 2 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the following p., 1 ch., 
1 sc. on the next p., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next p., 2 ch., 1 ste. 
on the following p., 2 ch., 1 tc. on the next p., 1 qc. (quadruple 
crochet) on the last p. of the next (the last) of the four small 
rings of the same tatted figure, but only work off two of the 
threads thrown over in the qe., and then work 1 ste. on the first 
p. of the next (the first) of the four small rings of the following 
tatted figure, and then work off the last two threads thrown over 
and veins of the qc.; repeat from *. 2d round.—* 1 de. on 
the 2 ch. between the next tc. and the next stc. in the preceding 
round, four times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 2 ch., then 
5 ch., 1 de. on the next 2 ch., 4 ste. on the upper two veins of 
the next qc., working off the upper veins of these stc. not each 
separately, but together; repeat from +. 3d round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
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Fig. 3.—Degsicn ror VEILS, ETC.—Darnep Tce. 
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Crocuet Epeine ror Lincerin, ETC. BorDER.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


round, 2 ch, 4th round.—Always alternately 4 stc. on the next 
2ch. of the preceding round, working off the upper veins of these 
stc., not each separately, but together, 1 ch. 5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the next single 
ch., 2 ch. On the other side of the tat- 
ted figures crochet one round as follows : 
6th round.—>* 1 se. on the free p. on 
the fourth small ring of the next tatted 
figure, 5 ch., 1 se. on the p. of the next 
ring, 8 ch., 1 se. on the p. of the next 
ring, 5 ch., 1 se. on the p. of the next 
ring, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle vertical 
vein of the next stc. worked in connec- 
tion with the qe. in the first round, 3 ch., 
1 se. on the middle vertical vein of the 
lower part of the qc., 5 ch.; repeat 
from >*. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
Tus edging is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80, on a foundation 
of stitches of the requisite length as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Always 1 de. 
(double crochet) on each founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 2d round.—>* 9 
de. on the next 9 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 p. (picot— 
consisting of 5 
t ch. and one 
Fig. 1.—F.Lower Vase. single crochet 


as shown by Fig. 1, and work the wheels and lace stitches with 
fine thread. For the border shown by Fig. 2 cut away the Swiss 
muslin only, and darn the design in the tulle foundation with 
fine thread. The border is edged with 
sewed picots. 




























Flower Vase, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus flower vase is of cut crystal, and 
rests on a bronze stand, which is orna- 
mented with a bead border, for which 
Fig. 2 gives the design. This border is 
worked on fine canvas with beads in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. 


Glove-Case. 
See illustration on page 700. 
Tuts glove-case consists of an oblong 
four-cornered box four inches wide, ten 
inches long, and an inch and three-quar- 
ters high, which is covered on the outside 
with gray Jaya canvas, and is lined with 
white satin. The canvas has first been 
ornamented in point Russe with 
red saddler’s silk. On the box is 
fastened a bag of similar canvas, 
which is ornamented on the front 
with embroidery worked part- 
ly in satin stitch and 
partly in point 
Russe with 





































[See Fig. 2.] . red silk, as fig. 1,—EmBROIDERED 
&- «. on the show by : 
first of own Y THERMOMETER STAND. 


these), 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 1 p., 1 ch., pass 
over 2 st., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.— 
* 7 de. on the mid- 
dle 7 of the next 9 
de. in the preced- 


the illus- [See Fig. 2.] 
tration. 

The 

bag is furnished with souf- 
flets of canvas and with 
a lining of gray silk, 
and is bound all 


i h ' Hit} around with red silk 
ay RE oy hy, ' ribbon, The han- 
1 p., 1 de. on Ala ; m2 Pay Gar’ == SF ; dles of canvas are 
the next single a x 3 


de., 1 p., 1 de. 
on the same 
st. on which 
the last de. 
was worked, 
L. poy 1. cha 
and repeat 
from *. 4th 
round.—* 5 
de. on the mid- finished with 
dle 5 of the button - hole 
next 7 de. in the 4 & y “ i) 4 we ~ \ stitches of red 
preceding round, say W : _ \ / silk. Bronze 
Lch., l p., 1 de. locks serve for 
on the next single closing. 
de., 1 p., 1 de. on the 
middle st. of the next 
p., L p.,1 de. on the next 
single de., 1 p., 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 5th round. 
—* 3 de. on the middle 3 of 
the next 5 de. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., twice alternately 1 p., 
1 de. on the next single de., then 1 p., 
1 de. on the same st. on which the last de. 
was worked, 1 p., 1 de. on the next single de., 1 
p., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 6th round.—» 1 de. 
on the middle of the next 3 de. in the preceding round, 1 ch., , thes 
twice alternately 1 p., 1 dc. on the next single de., then 1 p., back, and sides, is sixteen inches and seven-eighths each, and 
1 de. on the middle st. of the next p., twice alternately 1 p., the height of the partition is twenty inches, including the feet. 
1 de. on the next single dc., then 1 p., 1 ch., and repeat from *. Fig. 2.—Satin Stitch Desicn FoR EMBROIDERED The upper edge of the stand is ornamented with gold buttons. 
Mosic-Stanp, Fic. 1, Pace 700. ¥ ‘The inside of the case is furnished with card-board interlining, 
Border.—White Embroidery. which has first been covered with green silk. 
Tuts border is suitable for trimming all The front is ornamented with embroidery 
kinds of lingerie, and is worked on Swiss OS green velvet, the design of which is given 
muslin, batiste, or fine linen in satin and in full size by Fig. 2, on this page. The 
half-polka stitch. Cut away the material flowers and buds are worked with gray, and 
in the oblong design figures, and work the 


the calyxes, smaller flowers, and leaves with 
wheels in lace stitch with fine thread. The brown saddler’s silk in satin and half-polka 


mi J / Z Re |g edged with but- 
- = = ton-hole stitch- 
es of red silk. 
Bows of red 
silk ribbon 
are set on the 
sides of the 
bag. Theun- 
der edge of 
the box is 


Embroidered 
Music-Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 700. 

Tuts music-stand of black 
polished cane and wooden bars 
consists of two compartments, 
which are separated by a partition fur- 
nished with a handle in the middle at the 
top. ‘The stand rests on four feet. ‘The 
breadth of the stand, and the height of the front, 





edge is finished with button-hole stitch Fig. 2.—Brap EmpBrorery FOR FLOWER Fig. 2.—Brap Emprorpery ror THERMOMETER Stitch and in point Russe. For the ears 
scallops. Vasz, Fie. 1. Stranp, Fie. 1. and the stamens of the flowers use gold 
as - - . . ae bullion, and work the vines in half-polka 
: Description of Symbols: @ Blue; # Black; & Gold; Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® Brown; = Gold; : uf po I 
Collarette of Silk Tulle Ruches © Gray; © Crystal; | Milk; ! Chalk Beads. © Crystal; | Chalk Beads. stitch with gold thread. The seam of the 
and Bead Fringe. embroidery is covered with gold cord. 


Tuts collarette consists of three ruches of black silk tulle twelve . : | ‘ F 
inches and seven-eighths, sixteen inches and seven-eighths, and Embroidered Thermometer Stand, Figs.1and 2. | Design for Cravat Ends, etc.—Colored Embroidery. 
twenty inches and seven-eighths long respectively, which are Tuts thermometer stand, in which a thermometer is fastened, | See illustration on page 700. 
trimmed on the edge with black bead fringe, and through the | is of gilt bronze; the frame is ornamented at the top with a | Txrs design is worked on a colored silk foundation in satin, 
middle with three strings of beads. These ruches are joined in | bronze dove. The bottom of the stand is ornamented with a | half-polka, and back stitch, and in point Russe with silk in the 
the middle of the back with black satin bows. bead border, the design of which is given by Fig. 2. ‘The border | natural colors of the flowers, leaves, and butterflies. 

is worked on fine can- 
? vas with beads in the 
colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Borders for Lin- 

gerie.—Swiss Ap- 

plication on Tulle. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuest borders are 
worked on fine Brussels 
tulle in Swiss applica- 
tion. Having trans- 
ferred the designs to 
linen, baste on the tulle 
and Swiss muslin, run 
the outlines with cot- 
ton, and work the edges 
of the separate design 
figures and the eyelet- 
holes in half- polka 
. stitch. Cut away the i 
Fig. 1.--Borper For Lincerie,—Swiss APPLICATION ON ‘TULLE. Swiss muslin and tulle Fig. 2.—Borper For Lincerte.—Swiss Apr iication on. Terr, 
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Designs for Veils, etc.—Darned Tulle. 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 700. 

Tuese designs are worked as shown by the 
illustrations on a white or black tulle founda- 
tion with white or black silk. Glazed cotton 
may be used instead of white silk for working 
the designs. The edges of the borders shown 
by Figs. 1 and 3 are finished with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 











AUTUMNAL SKETCHING. 
See illustration on page 708, 

In ripe September’s mellow days, 
When through the world a golden haze 
O’er copse and mere is thrown, 
And leaves their richest hues unfold, 

And russet reddens into gold— 
Summer to autumn grown— 


Fair Nature's profile then to trace, 
The glowing tints upon her face 
In radiancy of age, 
To body forth in mimic guise— 
Could teacher apter task devise 
A maiden’s héart t’engage ? 


Fair is the scene, and not less fair 
The sketcher and her critic there— 
A critic yet a friend— 
Who in each stroke and brush’s turn 
A wondrous effort can discern, 
Or truthful counsel lend ; 


And who yon sketcher earliest taught 
To thus express her artist thought, 
Her pencil'’s swift creation. 
Or learned she only from her love 
Of ‘ali that’s fair around, above, 
By natural inspiration ? 


More too; what niche precise to fill 
Means she her work? Methinks it will, 
Of love and art the token, 
By pupil unto teacher sent, 
Speak of the mindful fond intent, 
Of vows ne'er to be broken. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taxen at THe Froop,” “ Strancers 
any» Prrerimes,” “Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—(Continued.) 


TuE stranger completed his survey and saun- 
tered up to the tomb, opened his color-box, still 
singing to himself in an under-tone, and arranged 
his sheaf of brushes, his palette, his tubes; and 
then, when all was ready, tossed his hat into the 
ferns and briers. 

Then, bare-headed, he bent over the tomb for 
the last time, to take up his palette before seating 
himself under the umbrella; and as he did so 
Flora lifted her white face above the edge of the 
tomb and looked at him. 

It was Walter Leyburne. 

She gave a fearful cry, and fell face down- 
ward in the long grass. 

He had not seen the small white face looking 
at him over the ivy and lichen and strawberry 
Jeaves, and was so much the more startled by 
that agonized shriek, which seemed to come 
from the earth. 

** Is it mandrake?” he thought—“ the soul of 
the murdered crying out against his assassin ?” 

He looked about him—saw the fallen figure 
in its white dress, dashed across a grave or two, 
and lifted the lifeless form in his arms. 

** A nice situation!” he said to himself, ‘* bur- 
dened with an unconscious stranger! Loo! 
Toinette!” 

No one answered his cal]. He stood in help- 
less perplexity for a few moments, not having 
the faintest idea of what he ought to do for the 
sufferer. She hung motionless in his arms, her 
face turned toward his shoulder. 

There was no restorative at hand but the sweet 
fresh mountain air—not a beck or pool within ten 
minutes’ walk; so, faintly remembering some- 
thing that a doctor had once told him, he laid 
the lifeless stranger gently down on the soft long 
grass, with her pale face turned upward to the 
smiling sky. Then for the first time he saw and 
recognized that unforgotten face. 

** Flora!” he cried. 

The heavy white lids were slowly lifted, as if 
life came back at his bidding; the melancholy 
blue eyes looked at him dreamily for a moment, 
as sense returned to the bewildered brain, and 
then the lips faltered, 

** Am I dead too, and in the land of death ?” 
The painter watched her wi:h a guilty look as 
she slowly raised herself from that soft couch 
among the low graves, and totterei back to her 
favorite seat by the ivy-shrouded tomb. 

“* Flora,” he said, *‘ forgive me!” 

“* Forgive you!” she echoed, looking at him, 
dreamily ; *‘ forgive you—for what ?” 

** For having suffered you to believe me dead. 
I must seem a coward in your sight—a hypocrite 
—all that is low and mean; but I have been the 
creature of circumstances. When you know all 
you will acknowledge that.” 

a | want to know nothing,” she answered, 
with dignity, ‘‘ except that my husband is guilt- 
less of your blood. I have made him sufier— 
per suffered myself—a world of agony for your 

6. 

She looked at him wonderingly. He seemed 
to have lost the grace and glory that had once 
surrounded him like a halo. He seemed of a 
different clay from the lover of her girlhood. 

still, graceful still, with not one at- 





tribute of his youth changed or | d—yet not 
the same. The glamour was gone forever. 

‘* What motive had you for leaving me under 
such a miserable delusion about you?” she ask- 
ed, passionately, remembering all the anguish of 
the last few months. ‘* Why did you make a 
good man suffer years of wasted remorse for your 
sake ?” 

**'The good man, having knocked me down on 
the edge of a precipice, had some right to his 
share of compunction,” answered Walter Ley- 
burne, coolly. ‘‘ If my reticence caused you any 
pain, Flora, I am deeply sorry.” 

“You were my betrothed husband,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘In all the world I had only you and 
my father, and Dr. Ollivant, whose friendship I 
had not learned to value. You were half my 
world in those days, and the mystery that sur- 
rounded your fate made it all the more terrible. 
Yes, Mr. Leyburne, you made me suffer more 
than my share of agony.” 

‘Flora, forgive me! Look at me on my 
knees at your feet,” he pleaded, kneeling beside 
her, clasping the small cold hands. ‘I did not 
know what I was doing. For months I lay be- 
tween life and death; and then came a time in 
which mind and memory were little better than 
a blank. When I came back to life and the 
waking world, and had power to communicate 
with you, we two had been parted nearly a year. 
I reasoned the matter out, and told myself that 
whatever natural sorrow you might have suffered 
for my fate was over and done with. Little 
good could come of your knowing the truth at 
that late hour, And then when I next heard of 
you you were married to Dr. Ollivant.” 

** Did not honesty to him constrain you to de- 
clare the truth, putting me out of the question ?” 

“‘T owed no allegiance to him. We fought, 
and he gave me a blow that just missed being 
mortal. I had no compunction about him. I 
had had my share of suffering—concussion of 
the brain, months of dangerous illness. I had 
just narrowly-escaped insanity. Do you sup- 
pose that I should be particularly anxious about 
his feelings?” 

““Well, you have had your revenge,” said 
Flora, with a sigh. ‘* You have parted me from 
the best husband that ever woman had. How 
can I tell if he will take me back again—if he 
will ever forgive me all the hard things I said 
of him for your sake? My life has been twice 
darkened for your sake. Once when I grieved 
for your unknown fate, and now again when I 
was taught to believe my husband guilty of your 
death. No life could have been happier than 
mine was when that knowledge came upon me, 
and I flung it all away—for your sake.” 

‘Easy to win all back again,” said Walter, 
with a touch of that old lightness which had been 
a charm in the past, an attribute of that careless 
sunny nature which had seemed so bright and 
fair to the girl’s fancy. It jarred upon the wom- 
an now. ‘ Easy to reclaim his love; he is too 
devoted to you to be angry.” 

Flora sighed, and was doubtful. She knew 
the depth of that soul whose love she had out- 
raged. True that her husband’s sin of suppres- 
sion and hypocrisy was not lessened by the fact 
that his rival lived. Yet she saw all things in a 
new light now that the man she had mourned as 
dead stood before her, mere clay after all, and 
not an awful and sacred memory. The gulf be- 
tween life and death is not wider than the dif- 
ference between our estimation of the living and 
the dead. Sublimated by death, the man rises 
to the hero, the poet soars to the god. 

Not once did Flora question her sometime 
lover about his past. She felt very sure that the 
dark-eyed lady who had arranged the sketching 
gear was his wife, the little butterfly creature in 
white and scarlet his child. He had chosen his 
lot in paths removed from hers, and had kept 
aloof from her rather than confess the bitter truth 
that he had never loved her; that his engage- 
ment to her was an entanglement from which he 
gladly withdrew himself. All this seemed clear 
enough to her, and she had no desire to know 
more. All her thoughts and fears and hopes 
¢entred in the faithful husband from whom she 
had been parted for this man’s sake. 

She rose, with an effort, and walked a little 
way from the tomb, Walter by her side, offering 
support to those feeble steps. 

‘* Thanks, I shall be stronger presently,” she 
said. ‘I’m going home. It is not far; a nice 
little shady walk, that is all, Good-afternoon, 
Mr. Leyburne.” 

** But I can not think of letting you go alone,” 
he said. ‘* You live near here, then?” 

**Yes; I am staying with my mother-in-law 
at a cottage near here.” 

“You are quite at home in the place, then. 
We—I only arrived last night.” 

** You and your wife and child,” said Flora. 
**T saw them just now.” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with a guilty look, ‘‘ my 
wife and I. Flora, if you will only let me tell 
you every thing—explain every thing that has 
happened since that day at Branscombe—I am 
sure you would think better of me.” 

**What is the use of explanations?” asked 
Flora, ‘* No explanation will give me back my 
happy life, or make my husband forget my cruel- 
ty tohim. Let things be as they are. I knew 
long ago, when I first mourned for your supposed 
death, that you had never cared for me.” 

‘* That is not true, Flora. I did care for you 
—who could know you without loving you?— 
only—” 

**Only you loved some one else better,” in- 
terrupted Flora. ‘‘I heard all that.” 

**From whom, in Heaven's name ?” 

** An old—an elderly person called upon me 
—a Mrs, Gurner.” 

**What! she had the impertinence to intrude 
upon you!” cried Walter, indignantly, and with 
a flush of shame upon cheek and brow; for there 
are alliances a man scarcely cares to remember. 








“Do not be angry with her. She seemed to | 
pity my wasted grief. She told me that you had 
been attached to some granddaughter of hers— 
your wife, I suppose.” 

**Yes; but you must not form your opinion 
of my wife from that horrid old woman. My 
wife is full ofeintelligence and brightness, and 
has a natural refinement that needed very little 
to develop it. She has been—but I could never 
reckon the sum of her devotion. She has given 
me the most unselfish love that man ever was 
blessed with. You will learn to forgive me when 
you know how much I owe her—life itself, and, 
better than life, reason, for nothing less than her 
ceaseless care could have restored either. I only 
gave her the life I owed to her affection.” 

“I do not grudge her the prize,” returned 
Flora, coldly, ‘‘I only regret that you did not 
think it worth while to let me know that you 
were safe and happy, and had formed new ties, 
and that I might be happy for my part. It 
would not have been much to do.” 

Walter was silent for a little, and then said, 
humbly : 

**'Those who had the care of me in my day 
of darkness should have communicated with you. 
It seemed too late afterward. Nay, I confess 
the truth. I was coward enough to fear your 
contempt for my inconstancy—your scorn of my 
humble marriage. It seemed easier to let things 
glide. I left England on my wedding-day, and 
only returned late last June, since when my wife 
and I have been traveling in Scotland and the 
Lake district. We only came to Ireland a few 
days ago. After learning Italy by heart, we 
wanted to know the beauties of our native land.” 

“*And your fame?” said Flora; ‘‘I wonder 
that has not told me you were not dead. You 
must be a great painter by this time.” 

** Alas, no,” he answered, with a smile and a 
sigh ; ‘‘ greatness is not easily made out of such 
stuff as I. Yet I have worked honestly in the 
‘wor two years. My wife has urged me to that, 

aving grand ideas about my future. I sent a 
little tableau de genre to the last Parisian Exhibi- 
tion, which was very well spoken of, and that is 
the first small leaflet I have gathered toward the 
crown of laurel I am to win some day. I signed 
my picture Espoir, so that even if you had seen 
it criticised you would have been no wiser. Nor 
would you be likely to hear of me from friends 
or acquaintance. My wife and I have wander- 
ed from place to place unknown and unnoticed. 
We have lived only for ourselves, courting no 
society, and following our own whims and fan- 
cies, Bohemians as we are.” 

They had been walking slowly away from the 
abbey precincts all this time, along the shady 
road that led to the cottage. At the gate of the 
small domain they parted, with coldest court- 
esy on Flora’s part, with solicitous regard on 
Walter's. 

** We are to be friends in fature, are we not, 
Flora ?” he asked, pleadingly, detaining the hand 
that touched his so coldly. 

** Friends at a distance,” she answered. ‘It 
could not give you any pleasure to meet my hus- 
band. I thank God for your preservation upon 
that dreadful day. I wish you and your wife all 
happiness that life can give you; but I would 
rather our lives remained far apart. The mem- 
ory of the past is bitter for all of us. God bless 
you, Walter!” she said, warmly, with a new 
kindness in her face; ‘* God bless you and yours, 
and good-by!” 

** That means forgiveness, doesn’t it, Flora?” 

“Yes. For the sake of the love that is dead, 
for my father’s sake, who loved you so well, and 
as I hope to be forgiven for my sins.” 

“Now you have made me happy, Flora. 
Good-by.” 

He pressed the little hand, bent down to kiss 
it, and left her. 

** Mamma,” said Flora, going into the shady 
little parlor where Mrs. Ollivant was busily en- 
gaged in a great work of accountancy, going 
over all the Killarney bills, and comparing them 
with her household ledger—‘‘ mamma, is it to- 
morrow we are going away ?” 

**No, my love. Don’t you remember that we 
arranged for the day after? I gave you a couple 
of days to say good-by to your favorite walks.” 

** Could we go to-morrow, mamma ?” 

**Do you wish it?” 

“Very much. With all my heart.” 

‘* What a capricious child! Well, I think it 
might be done—if I were to sit up for an hour 
or two to-night and work at the packing.” 

** Let me help you, mamma. I should like it 
of all things.” 

**Do you think I would let you fatigue your- 
self? Why, how white you are looking, Flora!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ollivant, lifting her eyes from 
those all-absorbing papers; ‘‘ worse than I have 
seen you look for a long time. Lie down on the 
sofa, dear, till I bring you your afternoon cup of 
tea. You have been overtiring yourself.” 

**No, mamma, there is nothing the matter 
with me. Brt I want to get back to London. 
I want to see my husband, for I think, if Heaven 
will be kind to us, we may be happy again. If 
Cuthbert can but forgive me!” 

“* Forgive you, child! He has no thought but 
of your happiness. ‘Thongh I do not know the 
cause of your quarrel, I know what he has suf- 
fered. There is no measure or limit to his love.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Du lieber Gott! was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles alles denken kann! 
Beschiimt nur steh’ ich vor ibm da, 
Und ee es allen Sachen ja. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind; 

Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.” 


“ Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticoes 
of moral philosophy.” 


THREE years ago a young man had Jain star- 








ing at the white summer light shining through a 


square latticed window opposite his bed. The 
room in which he lay was the merest cottage 


| chamber, with nothing to recommend it as a 


shelter for the humblest tenant except spotless 
cleanliness. ‘The worm-eaten old boards had 
been scrubbed to relentless purity ; the whitewash 
showed no smirch or stain. No lurking cobweb 
clouded the corners of the ceiling. An ancient 
tent bedstead, with scanty dimity curtains and 
patchwork coverlet, nearly filled the room, leav- 
ing just enough space for an arm-chair between 
bed and wall, and a rickety old triangular wash- 
stand in a corner. A row of scarlet geraniums 
in flower-pots on the window-ledge brightened 
the room within and embellished the cottage 
without. It was a cabin in a little fishing vil- 
lage, about four miles from Branscombe in Dev- 
on—one of a straggling row of such cabins built 
just on the edge of the rough low beach, shelter- 
ed from land winds by the rugged crumbling red- 
clay cliffs that rose irregularly behind it. And 
these eight or nine fishermen’s huts, with a little 
low thatched public-house, comprised the village 
of Liddlecomb. Here the young man lay, week 
after week, through the cloudless summer weath- 
er, not able even to see the bright blue water, in 
his recumbent position, but staring at the square 
of summer sky, which faded and went out into 
darkness sometimes, and at other times struggled 
slowly back to light and brightness again. A 
little elderly man, a general practitioner of Long 
Sutton, came to the cabin in his gig three times 
a week to see this helpless watcher of the chan- 
ging light—came into the room and sat in the 
arm-chair by the bed, and felt the young man’s 
pulse, watch in hand, while the old woman of 
the cottage stood by, waiting his instructions. 
This process was repeated regularly, and with 
but the slightest alteration. Sometimes the old 
doctor shook his head despondently, sometimes 
he murmured that things were looking a little 
better. 

‘**Tt’s wearing work,” said the fisherman's old 
wife; ‘‘I'm paid to do my duty by him, and I 
do it, but it’s wearing work.” 

By-and-by came a deeper darkness, in which 
even that patch of summer sky scen through the 
diamond-pened lattice ceased to be. At best it 
had been meaningless for the patient, but his 
eyes had seen it, and been dimly conscious of its 
changes. In this: profounder night of uncon- 
sciousness light was not; but from this dark 
abyss his soul struggled upward to a new world, 

One day—one never-to-be-forgotten moment 
in his life—he became conscious of a soft voice 
murmuring near him, a gentle hand laid upon 
his brow. That rough horny hand of the old 
woman's had been a torment to him many a 
time, when he had no power to discern the na- 
ture of the thing that troubled him. He lifted 
his tired eyelids and looked up and saw a dark 
face, with softly shining eyes looking down at 
him. A glass was held to his lips, and he drank 
a deep and long draught of some sharp cold 
drink, a draught that seemed to him like the 
wine of life. ‘Then, without a touch of wonder, 
he gently murmured, ‘‘ Loo,” and closed his eyes 
and feel asleep. 

Day after day the same tender hands minis- 
tered to him, the same loving eyes watched him. 
But his own state was full of change. Some- 
times he recognized his nurse; sometimes all 
was blank; sometimes there came fits of vio- 
lence, when the old fisherman and his wife had 
to come to the nurse’s aid. Yet through all that 
faithful watcher knew no weariness. Untired, 
devoted, she gave all that love and fidelity can 
give, without stint and without measure. 

This was how Walter Leyburne struggled 
slowly back to life after that fall from the top 
of the cliff. It had not been quite so bad a fall 
as it seemed to the agonized spectator above. 
The loose rough clay had broken under his feet, 
and a mass of it had fallen with him, breaking 
his fall, so that he rather slipped down the steep- 
ly sloping face of the cliff than fell from top to 
bottom. When Jarred Gurner found him he 
was breathing heavily, unconscious; there were 
broken bones too, but the spine was uninjured. 
Jarred’s shifty brains at once took in the chances 
of profit involved in the situation. The man 
might die, or he might recover. If he died, what 
a hold Jarred’s knowledge of the circumstances 
of his death would give him upon the doctor, 
provided the doctor were weak enough to shrink 
from the bold avowal of his act! If Walter Lev- 
burne recovered, on the other hand, a little 
clever manceuvring might win a rich husband 
for Loo. Jarred had aimed at that when he 
shut his daughter out-of-doors, counting upon 
the impulsive generosity of a hot-headed young 
man too much in love to be worldly-wise. Of 
the issue of that hazard Jarred was still ignorant 
when he found Walter Leyburne at Branscombe ; 
but here was the young man fallen into his hands, 
and it would be strange if he failed this time. 
All these considerations flashed through his mind 
as he knelt beside the fallen man, and when 
he met Dr. Ollivant, a few minutes afterward, 
his scheme was decided upon, his snare was 
ready. 

It was more difficult to provide for the bestow. 
al of his charge; but this he did in tle boldest 
and simplest manner. He watched for the first 
fishing boat that sailed within ear-shot of the 
shore, and hailed her, vainly at first, as the crew 
paid no attention to his call, but after a little they 
seemed to think better of it, and brought their 
boat in to the beach. She was the smallest of 
craft, with only an old man and a boy on board 
her. On her bows was painted, in white letters, 
**Snow-Drop, Liddlecomb, J. Burgess,” an in- 
scription which was useful to Mr. Gurner, 

** My son has had a fall, and burt his head a 
bit,” said Jarred, going close up to the boat; 
‘*if you'll take him as far as Liddlecomb for me, 
I'll make it better worth your while than fishing 
for the next hour or two.” 

The old man scratched his gray head, and pro- 
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tested his willingness to earn whatever the stran- 
ger might give him. 

‘¢Was it much of a fall, mister?” he asked, 
with friendly interest. 

** No, not much ; but he fell on his head, you 
see, and that made it awkward. Come on shore 
and give me a hand with him, lad,” said Jarred 
to the fisher-boy, who was helping his grandfa- 
ther to pull in the boat. 

Jarred and the boy were hoth strong, and car- 
ried Walter Leyburne easily enough between 
them for fifty yards or so from the bottom of the 
cliff to the boat. Here they laid him carefully 
on an old sail at the bottom of the weather- 
beaten bark, and then the fisherman and his 
lad trimmed their sail for Liddlecomb. Noth- 
ing could have been more neatly done, Jarred 
thought. No one had seen the transaction ; this 
man and boy need be his only confederates, and 
these two simple creatures would believe any 
story he chose to tell them. 

**He looks mortal bad,” said J. Burgess of 
Liddlecomb, glancing down at the white blank 
face lying on the brown sail-cloth. ‘* He looks 
like death.” 

** Yes, his head is hurt, poor fellow; but he'll 
come round after a bit, I dare say. He’s young 
and strong.” 

** How did it happen, mister ?” 

** Well, he was climbing up a bit of that crag- 
gy red clay to look at a bird's nest or something 
—I was lying on the beach half asleep, and not 
paying any attention to him—and he lost his 
footing, I suppose, and slipped backward. He 
must have fallen on his head, anyhow. He was 
quite insensible when I found him; and there’s 
an arm broken, I'm afraid.” 

‘* A bad job. You're strangers in these parts, 
I suppose ?” 

**Yes; I was never in Devonshire before. 
We were stopping at an inn at Long Sutton, but 
I hardly like the notion of taking my son so far, 
or to such a noisy place. Do you know of any 
decent house in Liddlecomb where I could get 
him accommodated ?” 

The fisherman scratched his head again, med- 
itatively, and then said, with diffidence, 

‘*My old woman has a room she lets when 
she can. It’s clean and it’s comfortable—there’s 
a feather-bed that belonged to my grandmother 
—and perhaps that’s as much as any one could 
say for it.” 

** I shouldn’t wonder if it would suit very well,” 
replied Jarred, who sat in the bottom of the boat 
by the lifeless figure lying on the sail-cloth. 
‘* Your missus would look after this poor fellow, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Well, yes, I reckon she could. She hasn’t 
much to do except keep her place clean, and she 
does that with a will.” 

** And Liddlecomb is a quiet place, I dare 
say ?” 

**It wouldn't be easy to make much noise 
there; there isn’t a dozen houses altogether, and 
them fishermen’s cottages.” 

‘* Just the very place for a sick man. 
I get any doctor to come so far?” 

‘** Mr. Polford does come over sometimes from 
Long Sutton. He's doctor for our parish.” 

‘** We could get him to set my son’s arm, then. 
I think, Mr. Burgess, if your room is really clean 
and comfortable it might suit us.” 

This was how Walter Leyburne came to the 
fisherman’s cabin at Liddlecomb. He was car- 
ried up to the small whitewashed chamber that 
bright June evening, while Flora was watching 
at Branscombe for his return. It was late in 
August when he awoke from the long night of 
delirium and unconsciousness, and found Loo 
watching by his bed. 

From that time he was hers and hers only. 
His love for her never wavered. He turned to 
her in his helplessness as a child turns to its 
mother’s breast, almost with the same pure and 
perfect affection. Her presence seemed to bring 
him healing and life. His mind, only half re- 
covered from the shock it had experienced, re- 
mained for some time in a state of comparative 
weakness. Memory was but faintly awakened ; 
the past seemed dim and remote; but one fact 
he was very sure of, and that was his love for 
Louisa Gurner. His most ardent desire— in- 
deed, the one thought of his mind—was to make 
her his wife. He would have had their wedding- 
day earlier by three months than it was: it was 
Loo's insistence only that deferred it. Her fa- 
ther urged the folly of such obstinacy. 

** Really, Louisa, you are the most pig-headed 
girl I ever met with,” Mr. Gurner exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. ‘* Here have you been devoting your- 
self to this young man for the last four months, 
till you're worn to a thread-paper, and now, when 
he naturally wants to make you the only return 
he can by marrying you, you put your back u 
and talk of waiting. Waiting for what, I should 
like to know ?” 

‘*For Walter's mind to be restored, father. 
He is not in his right mind yet; life seems like 
a dream to him, and because I have nursed him 
and been with him so long, he fancies he can not 
live without me. Let us be parted for a little 
while, and when his mind is quite strong again, 
if he still wishes to marry me, I shall be proud 
and happy to be his wife.” 

Loo had her way. She did not go back to 
Voysey Street, but to a quiet little school at Ex- 
eter, where, among friendly, simple-minded peo- 
ple, she contrived to improve herself steadily and 
swiftly. Jarred would not lose sight of his fu- 
ture son-in-law. He and Walter went to Switz- 
erland together, and dawdled away three months 
among mountains and valleys and on the margin 
of vast blue lakes. The London Bohemian felt 
curiously out of place among the sublimities of 
nature ; the painter let his days slip by him in 
dreamy idleness, disinclined to begin active life 
again, all youthful yearnings for distinction fall- 
en asleep, and with but one aspiration remaining 
to him—the desire for reunion with Loo. He 
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counted the days of their severance, and looked 
forward to her letters as the one delight of his 
life; and Loo’s letters, despite her imperfect ed. 
ucation, were worth having, there was such free- 
dom of expression, such life and individuality, in 
them; and then every letter was a deification of 
that young gentleman dawdling through the slow 
autumn hours by the Genevese lake; every let- 
ter paid him divine honors, as it were, and grat- 
ified vanity and flattered self-love added sweet- 
ness to the girl's frank, careless lines. 

When the three months were over, Walter’s 
improvement almost warranted Jarred in an- 
nouncing his complete recovery. The two men 
went back to England, to the grave old city of 
Exeter, where Walter Leyburne and Louisa Gur- 
ner were in due course quietly married, no one 
who knew them being present at the ceremony 
save Jarred. ‘They left England on their wed- 
ding-day, to wander at will through all the fair- 
est scenes of Europe—‘‘ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot” —Walter perfectly happy in the 
companionship of a wife who worshiped him. 

Little by little the mind so nearly wrecked re- 
gained its old vigor, and Walter Leyburne awoke 
to the consideration of how mean a part he had 
played, and how weak a dupe he had been in the 
hands of Jarred Gurner. But no consideration 
that ever arose with him lessened his regard for 
Loo or his belief in her truth: that never waver- 
ed; no baseness of her father’s could degrade 
her in his eyes. He remembered how she had 
refused to be his wife when she stood houseless 
and friendless by his side, loving him as she loved 
him now; how she had rejected him a second 
time, when her care and tenderness had brought 
him back to life ; how honestly and faithfully she 
had stood her ground, and insisted that he should 
have ample time for deliberation before he took 
the fatal step. Jarred was pensioned liberally, 
and told to forget as much as possible that he 
had a daughter, to which stern decree Loo added 
a tearful postscript to the effect that she should 
always remember and love her father, and would 
come to see him whenever she came to England. 
Many a tender letter did Loo write to that faulty 
father in the years of separation that followed 
her marriage. 

In Venice Walter read the announcement of 
Dr. Ollivant’s marriage. 

“* How easily such wounds are healed!” he 
cried, with a cynical laugh. ‘‘ You thought she 
would break her heart about me, Loo.” 

‘“‘T should have broken my heart if I had lost 
you,” replied that devotee, with an adoring look. 

** And yet you seemed willing to lose me, Loo, 
for you refused me twice.” 

‘*T did not want you to pick me up out of the 
gutter for mere pity’s sake,” she answered, “‘ only 
because I loved you so much.” 

‘* If all men could pick such pearls out of pov- 
erty’s gutter, life would be happier than it is, 
Loo,” said her husband, proudly. 


(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To MAKE Perreu Vinecar.—Take six large red pep- 
pers, slit them up, and boil them in three pints of 
strong vinegar down to one quart. Strain it, and bot- 
tle for use.. It will keep for years. 

To som Rioz, Carotrva Fasuton.—To one pint of 
rice put one quart of water. Cover closely and boil 
rapidly. When donc, each grain will be distinct, well 
swelled, and very white. Twenty minutes are sufficient 
for the whole process, Rice should always be picked 
over carefully, false grains removed, and cooked in a 
stew-pan clean to nicety. 

Oyster Sour, No, 1.—Take two quarts of oysters, 
and drain them with a fork from their liquor; wash 
them in one water to free them from grit. Take two 
thin slices of the lean of ham, and cut in small pieces ; 
some parsley, thyme, and onion tied in a bunch as 
thick as your thumb; strain the oyster liquor; put all 
in together, with pepper and salt. When almost done, 
add a lump of butter as big as an egg, rolled in flour, 
with a gill of good cream. 

Oyster Sour, No. 2.—Take three quarts of oysters, 
and strain the liquor from them. Put the liquor on 
to boil with half a pint of chopped celery, one onion, 
two or three blades of mace, pepper, and salt. When 
it boils, add the oysters. Just before taking it off, the 
thickening must be added, viz., one spoonful of flour 
creamed into the well-beaten yolks of three eggs. 
Pour a little of the hot soup gradually upon the eggs 
and flour, stirring all the while, and as soon as well 
mixed, with a little cream, pour into the soup. Then 
add one quart of rich unskimmed milk; let all come 
to a boil, and pour into a tureen over some emall 
squares of cold bread. Serve it very hot. 

Oyster Savor.—Take fifty oysters, rinse, and put 
them in a stew-pan with one gill of cream. As soon 
as they become hot, stir in one ounce of butter, mixed 
to a paste with a little flour. This isa delightful sauce 
to eat with boiled turkey or fine fat young pullets, 
in which case the fowls should also be stuffed with 
oysters and bread-crumbe. 

Farrp Oysters are delicions but indigestible, and 
will therefore seldom be brought to table by those 
who value the health of their family. Select the very 
largest and finest oysters for this purpose. Have ready 
a skillet of boiling lard. Dip your oysters, one at a 
time, in beaten yolk of egg, then in grated bread- 
crumbs, lastly in sifted meal, and then drop into the 
lard. Turn, and allow them to become only slightly 
browned. Drain upon a sieve, and send to table hot. 

Soo..orey Oysters.—This name, at first given to 
oysters cooked in their own shells or small scolloped 
tins, is now applied in general to all baked oysters, 
and is one of the most delicious ways in which they 
can be prepared. Have ready your baking dish, a 
large plate of grated or finely crumbled stale bread, a 
generous provision of butter, pepper, and salt. Pro- 
ceed then as follows: Cover the bottom of the dish 
with a layer of fresh oysters, drained from their liquor, 
dot thickly all over with small bits of butter, then 
cover with bread-crumbs, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Continue to add the component parts of 
the dish in this order until it is full, taking care that 
the bread and butter form a top layer, which, when 
nicely browned in a properly heated oven, gives a 
most inviting appearance to the whole. This dish is 
frequently spoiled by too large a proportion of bread, 
as if the cooks understood as perfectly the relative 





value of oysters and bread as market-men do that of 
butter and salt. Always remember that neither your 
family nor your guests will relish this ruse, and try to 
guard against its perpetration. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARATOGA’S annual fire has occurred, as all 
past history gave us reason to expect. Some 
strange fatality in regard to fire seems to attend 
summer hotels, although, if subjected to an “ in- 
vestigation,”’ we think the fatality would in most 
eases turn out to be merely carelessness. Be 
that as it may, no special surprise was excited 
when the news came that the Grand Hotel at 
Saratoga was destroyed, and that the Columbian, 
the Grand Union, and Congress Hall were en- 
dangered by the fire. Long Branch hotels nar- 
rowly escaped a conflagration this year just aft- 
er the flitting of summer guests, Last season 
there were fires at several popular resorts—for- 
tunately in most cases after the guests had de- 
— This year many of the summer hotels 
eep open later than usual, and as tires must be 
kindled in stoves and grates for the comfort of 
guests, there must be need of extra care. The 
delightful October weather and the varied beau- 
ty of autumn scenery detain many visitors among 
the forests, the mountains, and the lakes. At 
Niagara Falls, at Lake George, at the Delaware 
Water Gap, and at sundry other resorts hotels 
will be = either the whole or a part of this 
month. Meanwhile the majority of people have 
finished their summer trips and returned to 
their homes. The city streets are thronged; 
the shops are gay with attractive fall goods; 
clerks are polite, and money easily slips out of 
the purse; the schools have commenced ; libra- 
ries are re-opened; the art galleries present a 
feast to the lover of the beautiful; the opera 
has commenced; concerts, lectures, and vari- 
ous amusements are announced—in short, the 
wheels of business and pleasure are in rapid mo- 
tion, and a new “season” is opening. 





Brief accounts of the recent typhoon in South- 
ern Japan have reached us. It was one of the 
most terrible ever experienced by foreigners in 
that country. It is estimated that fully seven 
thousand houses were destroyed, and not less 
than three hundred lives lost. Immense damage 
was also done to the shipping: hundreds of Jap- 
anese junks were wrecked, and many large ves- 
sels driven on the rocks and utterly destroyed. 





The Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor Cas- 
tle, the magnificent work commenced nearly 
ten years ago, is now completed. It is not en- 
tirely a new erection, being formed within the 
walls of Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, but an im- 
mense sum has been expended in its construc- 
tion, and the decorations are surpassingly rich 
and elegant. One novelty in the decorations is 
the series of pictures inlaid in marble, wrought 
by the late Baron Triqueti, which were executed 
in his Parisian studio, and conveyed one by one 
to their appointed places beneath the windows 
of the chapel. The sarcophagus of the Prince, 
“ Albert the Good,” surmounted by a white 
marble effigy, is the prominent object on enter- 
ing the chapel. Many varieties of marble have 
been used in laying the highly polished pave- 
ment. The entire chapel is a rare artistic work. 





Alcestis—one of the latest creations of the 
sculptor Story, and yet in the clay—is said by 
those who have seen it in the artist’s studio at 
Rome to bg one of the most perfect works he 
has yet produced. The statue, astanding figure 
of heroic life size, represents the devoted wife 
in the first moment of her return to life and the 
upper world from the shades, redeemed from 
the death she had voluntarily accepted as the 
condition of her husband’s life, by the enter- 
prise and might of Hercules. The whole story 
of the myth from the tragedy of Euripides is 
told simply but completely by the silent figure 
which so wonderfully portrays various emotions. 





The Herald of Health, in speaking of colors, 
says: ‘* Yellow on the walls of rooms has a very 
depressing effect on the mind. Violet is worse. 
A man would go mad in a little while in a vio- 
let papered or painted room. Black rooms or 
rooms heavily draped in mourning produce 
gloom and foreboding.” 





Charleston, South Carolina, has not for twen- 
ty years experienced such a severe gale as the 
one which has recently done so much damage. 
Among other devastations the long stone sea- 
wall known as the Battery, a famous promenade 
resort, was laid in ruins, and the public bathing- 
house was demolished. 





In Franklin County, Maine, not far from the 
regular route of trout-fishers who visit the 
“lakes”? every season, stands a notable monu- 
ment of the glacial period in the shape of an 
enormous boulder. It rests on the side of a 
steep hill, nearly half a mile from the traveled 
roadway, and is known in the vicinity as the 
‘“*Mammoth Rock.” The boulder is a dome- 
shaped mass of granite, about thirty feet high 
and two hundred and fifty feet in circumference. 
Either by some convulsion of nature, or, more 
probably, by the slow action of rain and frost, 
the rock has been split into three parts, which 
have gradually settled away from each other; 
and on a visit to the boulder last summer we 
easily walked between the divided portions of 
this curious old ‘‘ Mammoth Rock.’ 





Queen Victoria has given a large order for 
Honiton lace. The manufacture and sale of this 
lace has been much limited of late because En- 
glish aristocracy has favored the wearing of Bel- 
= lace. The Queen’s order will change the 
fashion. 





Centipedes are neither pleasant nor safe com- 

anions. Therefore when a short time ago a 

acramento family was aroused one night by 
screams from a room occupied by a lady mem- 
ber of the household, and, rushing in, heard 
her declare there was a centipede on her bed, 
cautious measures were taken. The gas was 
turned down low at the time, but two gentle- 
men who attempted the attack could see the 
insect on the b A towel was doubled several 
times, and one of the gentlemen threw it over 
the creature, and clutched it tightly to prevent 
its escape. As he happened to be somewhat of 
an amateur scientist, he desired to preserve the 





specimen. Accordingly the captured insect was 
carried in the towel to a drug store. The drug- 
gist poured chloroform on the towel to ciupely 
the creature and to gape the possibility of 
its escape, and one of the clerks stood by with 
uplifted club to strike it should it attempt to 
get off. The towel was opened, every one was 
expectant \ ith wide-open eyes, and beheld—a 
little piece «f dark calico! 





Dr. Livingstone’ sjournal will soon be issued. 
It has been no easy task to prepare the volume 
for the press. The journal was written on scraps 
of newspaper, in ink which the great traveler 
compounded from the juice of berries, and in 
many cases the writing was so minute that a 
microscope was necessary to decipher it. 





Many of the Fall River mills are adopting new 
and efficient means of escape in case of fire. 





Autumn leaves, pressed and then oiled, waxed, 
varnished, or left in their natural state, according 
to individual taste, make beautiful ornaments for 
our rooms when fresh flowers are not easily ob- 
tained. September and October are the months, 
of course, in which to obtain these leaves, as well 
as the blanched ferns, which, when pressed, make 
delicately beautiful bouquets. This season has 
been so cool that in many sections the forest 
trees retain their green garb unusually late, and 
the handsomest leaves will be found during Oc- 
tober. Maple leaves are famous for their varied 
and brilliant hues, but different kinds arranged 
together form the prettiest bouquets. 


A “ Russian Creesus’’ has become so entranced 
by the scenery on the banks of Lake Lugano, in 
Switzerland and Northern Italy, that he has re- 
solved to build a magnificent chateau in the 
neighborhood. The building is estimated to 
cost 5,000,000 francs, the decorations 800,000 
francs, and the furniture as much more. But 
the rich baron is said to have an annual income 
of 15,000,000 francs! and wonderful stories are 
told of the number of servants who attend him, 
of*the singers who minister to his musical tastes, 
and of the sumptuous palaces which he has at 
Paris, Vienna, and Nice. 





What an “‘ octopus”’ is has been a debated ques- 
tion, but one was recently served up at a lunch- 
eon given at Brighton, England, by one of the 
directors of the Brighton Aquarium Company. 
The guests pronounced it excellent, comparing 
it with lobster and skate, though they found it 
rather tough, and thought it required beating, 
like a steak, to break the fibres and render it 
more tender. The octopus thus cooked and 
eaten was caught off the pier head. 





According to a recent writer, in “the olden 
time’’—we wish, for the credit of humanity, that 
‘“‘olden time” were thousands of years ago—a 
Suabian school-master taught school fifty-one 
years, and during that time he kept a faithful 
record of the following punishments which he 
inflicted: 911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 
209,000 custodies, 10,200 ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 
136 tips with rule, 700 boys he caused to stand 


EF gw 6000 to stand on sharp-edged wood, 
to wear the fool’s wr 1 to hold the 
rod—total, 1,287,936 cases of punishment. 


An Indian debating society has been discuss- 
ing whether love before or after marriage is 
most desirable. A majority came to the con- 
clusion that “love before marriage was impos- 
sible, and, even if possible, would prove ruinous 
to Hindoo society.”” Their next question for 
debate is, ‘‘ Are not the men of India, as a rule, 
governed by the women ?”’ 





“T am very sorry to inform you that I have 
been dead eighteen months, and if you want to 
see me, you will find me in Shotton church- 
yard.” Such was the remarkable note received 
a few weeks ago by one Mr. James Shafto, of 
Durham, England, who holds the post of ‘‘ ob- 
jector’”’ to the Liberal party. He had forward- 
ed to Mr. Anthony Burdess, of Shotton Colliery, 
a formal notice objecting to his name being re- 
tained on the list of voters, and received the 
above unique reply to his communication. 





The little island of Jersey, in the English 
Channel, sent to the London market in two 
months last season $1,000,000 worth of new po- 
tatoes. 





Not long ago, while some repairs were being 
made in the basement of the United States As- 
say Office, corner of Wall and Nassau streets, a 
vault near the corner-stone was broken open, 
and some matters of historic interest were re- 
vealed. A stone slab was found, with an in- 
scription showing that the edifice was erected 
in the year 1823. Also a large glass bottle filled 
with various curious documents was discovered, 
a quart bottle of Jamaica rum, and a peck of 
hickory-nuts, which crumbled to dust on being 
poured out from the measure in which they had 
so long reposed. In the bottle, among sundr 
papers, was found Longworth’s American Al- 
manac for 1821, which contains much interest- 
ing matter. A few pages are devoted to ‘‘ Tray- 
elers,’’ and some brief extracts will indicate the 
changes fifty years have wrought: 

“ Mail coach for Boston, through in thirty-eight hours, 
via New Haven and Hartfor tarts from Nos. | 
and 5 Courtlandt Street every morning at half past 8 
o’clock.—Fare to New Haven $5. 

“ To Washington—United States mail stage from No. 
1 Courtlandt Street, every day at 12 o’clock; fare $24. 

“To Philadelphia—United States mail stage, from 
No. 1 Courtlandt Street, every day at 12 o'clock ; ar- 
ges Philadelphia next morning at 5 o’clock; fare 


The “rates of postage’”’ on single letters are 
thus stated in the same almanac: 

“ On Single Letters—For any distance not exceeding 
30 miles, 6 cents; over 30 and not over 80 miles, 10 
cents; over 80 and not over 150 miles, 1244 cents; 
over 150 and not over 400 miles, 1844 cents; over 400, 
25 cents.” 

In a copy of the Strangers’ Guide to the City of 
New York Chatham Street is spoken of as ‘‘an 
elegant street,....one of the most spacious in 
the city,’’ and Fulton Street as ‘‘ being remark- 
able chiefly from its having been lately formed.” 
Of hotels it is said ‘the principal is the City 
Hotel, in Broadway; it is an immense build- 
ing, five stories in height, and contains seventy- 
eight rooms of various dimensions....Next in 
importance to the City Hotel is the Merchants’ 
Hotel, in Wall Street.” 
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A TOUR TO OBAN. 


tac may be called the Interlachen of the 
Highlands. Situated on the northwestern 
coast of Scotland, within easy access of the pic- 
turesque islands that thickly stud the neighbor- 
ing waters, and at the extremity of the famous 
Caledonian Canal, which was built by the Brit- 
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nying clever sketches of life at this favorite sum- 
mer resort tells the tale of them as follows : 
‘*Oban appears to be rather a favorite spot with 
Oxford and Cambridge students. A party of 
them, who were fond of a good dinner and the 
best claret in the Highlands, used to dine at the 
Alexandra now and again, and I found them 
very inteiligent fellows, with the exception that 























ish government at a cost of a million of dollars, 
and which stretches diagonally to the northeast 
completely across Scotland, connecting the North 
Sea with the Atlantic, and passing through the 
wildest scenery of the Highlands, it is a most 
convenient head-quarters for Scottish tourists, 
Travelers coming from Glasgow stop here to visit 
Staffa and Iona before proceeding to Inverness, 
The Dyglish artist who has drawn the accompa- 





sail, but it unfortunately rained in torrents the 
whole way, so I saw little or nothing of it, with 
the exception (and a glorious exception it was) 
of the of Foyers. This fall is always a fine 
one, but you can fancy how much a few days’ 
rain adds toits beauty. Unfortunately (although 
I hope I can appreciate the grandest natural 
beauty I ever saw) I can not describe it. But 
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with Paterfamilias, and he told me they meant 
to be ‘‘out” for eighteen months, traveling all 
over the Continent. If they lugged all their lug- 
gage about with them, and gathered, as I sup- 
pose they would, by the way, my mind is unable 
to grasp the size the pile would be when they re- 
turned home. 

‘*'The Ballachulish pier-master is a woman, who 
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they were rather given to go out on the bay and 
shoot gulls, which wasn’t sport, as the gulls were 
about as tame as barn-door fowls, and besides 
add very much to the beauty of Oban Bay. 
They studied chiefly about the pier, and evident- 
ly considered the proper study of mankind was— 
woman. 

** At Banavie we started on the Caledonian 
Canal for Inverness, It is, I believe, a splendid 





go and see it. 
see it as I did. 

** The first night I was at the Alexandra in 
Oban an American family arrived, and their lug- 
gage was absolutely appalling—enormous boxes, 
abont the size of a furniture-removal van, and 
scores of smaller trunks, etc. When or where 
they ever had time to unpack them is a mystery 
to me, I struck up a smoking acquaintance 


It is worth a few drenchings to 
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looks after the dues very sharply indeed, hold- 
ing the gate open about six inches, and nobly 
filling the breach with her body until she gets 
her money, when she allows you to squeeze past 
her very unwillingly. Perhaps she has a vague 
idea that by so doing she might squeeze a little 
more out of her victim. I am unable to sa 
what is the state of the Ballachulish market wit 
regard to soap and hair-pins.” 
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LANDING OF NORWEGIAN ICE | 
AT CHELSEA, LONDON. 


*FNHIS interesting engraving shows the manner 
4 in which the great city of London is sup- 
plied with the luxury of ice from the far-off re- 
gions of Norway. The ice is brought from small 
lakes high up in the mountains in the vicinity 





no uncommon occurrence for one of the heavily 
laden mules to miss its footing on the slippery 
path and be precipitated, with its burden, over 
one of the numerous precipices, the driver being 
in too great danger of sharing the same fate to 
be able to check his unlucky mule. On the ar- 
rival of an ice ship in London Docks the cargo 
is brought up the river in lighters, and dis- 
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LANDING OF NORWEGIAN ICE AT 


of Drammen, about fifty miles from Christiania. 
So clear are the lakes that analysts pronounce the 


ice to be as free from impurities as distilled wa- | 


ter. It is brought down on sledges and the backs 
of mules —a matter of no small difficulty and 
danger, as the only roads down the mountains 
consist of roughly hewn pine trunks laid side by 
side and bound together by frozen snow. It is 


| charged at Chelsea in the manner shown in the | 


| illustration. The blocks are stored in three 


| thereabouts, the three when full holding about 
3500 tons of ice. When piled to the top they 
are carefully boarded up, and the interstices fill- 
ed with sawdust, so that even in hot summer 
| weather the loss is very trifling—not more than 
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| 50 tons in the 3500 tons. 


great ‘‘ wells” to the height of fifty-five feet or | 


The supply is renew- | 
ed several times in the course of the year, ac- 
cording to the demand. A large amount of the 
ice is consumed in London, but it is also trans- 
mitted to all parts of Great. Britain, as well as 
exported to the Continent. Of course the En- | 
glish lakes also furnish a considerable supply for | 
the London market. 


- ~ 
(05 
and cheerful as the very abode of Neatness it- 
self. Buta thousand causes may have prevent- 
ed so auspicious a welcome, and the mistress of 
the family may have to expend her recruited en- 


| ergies in a general cleaning before she can settle 


down to regular work and resume the even tenor 
of every-day life. Much valuable time is lost by 
not going to work in an orderly manner. Just 
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CHARLES’S STORES, CHELSEA, LONDON. 


FALL CLEANING. 


T is pleasant if some kind fairy in the shape 
| of mother, husband, or friend has been busied 
| during the housekeeper’s unwonted absence from 
home in setting all things to rights, so that on 
her return from a much-needed summer trip she 


may be gladdened by seeing her home as bright | 


\W\ 


\\ 


7 } 


the other day Patty Pritchett had to seour ovet 
a room three times instead of once, because, as 
soon as the task was completed for the first time, 
in came the glazier to put in several broken panes 
of window-glass. After the litter left by a rather 
slovenly workman had heen carefully removed, 
in came the plasterer to repair damage done the 
walls and fire-place. Again tne scouring-cloth 
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and broom were in requisition. And to put the 
finishing stroke to patience, here comes a new 
stove to be inserted in the wall, at the cost of 
much circumvolant dust and clouds of choking 
soot. Quoth Patty, ‘‘ An ye'll believe me, hon- 
ey, I'll mind to start at t’other end next time.” 
Before beginning to do fall cleaning decide what 
kind of arrangements for heating are Cesirable, 
and proceed forthwith to have them made, for 
this is the dirtiest work, and should be first dis- 
patched. Next proceed to whitewashing ceil- 
ings, etc., and, above all things, see that you em- 
ploy a man who understands the art of whiting 
the walls and not spotting and splashing the floors 
with showers of lime. Not until the whitewashing 
is over should you proceed to paint, after carefully 
cleansing the old paint with warm water and soda. 
What a new face a little fresh paint does give 
to an old and maybe dingy room! While the 
paint is drying, hands and brooms off, if you 
please, amuse the children elsewhere, and put 
up warning signs to right and left, lest your vis- 
itor’s smiles be exchanged for frowns at the sight 
of her new dress brought to grief by contact with 
your paint. When all else has been done, pro- 
ceed to oil and stain your white-floored hall, if, 
without carpet or oil-cloth, you have thus long 
resisted the demand of fashion, which has al- 
ready for many years called for rich, dark-colored 
flooring, instead of the waxed and dry-rubbed 
white board floors formerly so universal, and 
even now in use at the South. Even if a carpet 
is kept down all the year round, it should be 
taken up in early fall, and every particle of dust 
removed before it is laid in place for winter 
service. . 








WALLS HAVE EYES. 
See illustration on page 708. 
Tuat walls have ears asserted old tradition ; 
Word to the wise: 
More dangerous by far true Love's position, 
For walls have eyes. 


Full oft Love's deepest secrets are unspoken ; 
None hovering near, 

Save in a murmured sigh or accent broken, 
Its truth might hear. 


But when lip pressed to lip and heart to heart is, 
All speechlessly, 

Much may those hateful visitants, third parties, 
Not hear, but see. 


So stood, and meditated keen reprisal, 
The fiend of old, 

While the first pair, in bowers Paradisal, 
Their love soft-told. 


So stands duenna prim or rigid censor, 
While closely pressed 

Love holds young Beauty—Fidei Defensor !— 
Clasped to his breast. 


Yes, Argus-eyed and basilisk of vision, 
Grudging Love's bliss, 

Coid Envy stands beside the bower elysian 
And notes each kiss. 


So for the desert wild, the boundless ocean, 
Love ever sighs ; 

Where stand there not, to mark each blest emotion, 
Those walls with eyes! 





MAGGIE’S JOURNAL. 
Thursday, June 28, 1855. 

NLY two days more of school! I am glad 

of that. Still I can not help wishing that, 
instead of being plain Maggie Webb, an orphan, 
left to a step-mother’s care (to be sure, Mrs. 
Webb is very kind to me), I were the darling 
eldest daughter of a large happy family. Belle 
Durand is a favorite child, and a beauty too. I 
wish I were like Belle. She is so tall and grace- 
ful, with such beautiful dark eyes and hair, and 
a peach-like bloom on her clear olive cheek. 
Every body loves her, and she is kind and gentle 
to every one. Even Miss Harriman said to her 
yesterday, ‘‘ Belle, I shall be sorry to lose you, 
my child.” Fancy the old Ogress, as we call her, 
talking like that! And then she went on to say, 
** You have been a comfort to teachers and pu- 
pils alike, my dear, and I hope God will bless 
you, and make you very happy in a home of 
your own some day.” Actually she said that! 
So she thinks of marriage, though she told us 
that we never must. Belle laughed and kissed 
her, and said, “‘I expect to be very happy with 
mamma and papa now, Miss Harriman; but I 
shall be sorry to leave you, you have been so 
very, very kind to me.” And then she went over 
and kissed Pickleface, as we call Miss Catherine, 
and Miss Catherine put her arm rotind her, and 
said, ** Dear.child!” ‘There were real tears of 
gratitude in Belle’s beautiful eyes, and Miss Cath- 
erine cried too, Belle is always grateful to every 
body for the least little thing they do for her. 
Perhaps that is why every one is so anxious to 
please her. I wish I were as good as she is. I 
don't care very much about any thing, I'm afraid, 
and I don't love Miss Harriman and Miss Cath- 
erine a bit. Belle is always so interested in 
every thing! This afternoon I met her in the 
hall with her arms full of music. ‘‘ Look!” she 
said, with a beaming face; *‘see all this music 
Herr Biirer has selected for me to study! I do 
be up my music, It was so kind of 

im !” 
. “* Why do you want to keep up your music ?” 
said. 

“*Why! Because I like it,” said Belle, open- 
ing her beautiful eyes upon me like two moons ; 
“and then it will be such a pleasure to play for 

and mamma. Mamma has always kept up 

r music, and is going to play duets with me. 
And I shall teach little Kitty. She is such a lit- 


~ darling! I asked Herr Biirer for some ma- 
ic, and he has taken special pains. It was so 
good of him !” 


“I don't see why it was good,” I said. “You 
pay for it, don’t you?” Belle really looked hurt. 





‘* Dear Maggie,” she said, “I do pay for the 
music, but don’t you know nothing can pay for 
kindness? And he was very kind.” 

Alas! I did not know; I never thought much 
about it. I know this, that when I leave school 
I shall never plague myself with the horrid piano 
again. 

Thursday.—To-davy, as I was copying music 
in the blue room, Miss Harriman came into the 
library adjoining. Miss Catherine was sitting 
there. Presently they began to talk about the 
girls. It was very wrong of me, I know, but I 
never stirred. Indeed, Miss Harriman had told 
me to copy there, so she ought to have remem- 
bered that I was close by. 

Miss Catherine was making up the report 
books. ‘‘ Sister,” she said, presently, ‘* Marion 
Damer will have the first prize in every thing ex- 
cept music, and she will stand very high in that.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Harriman, ‘‘ Marion de- 
serves it. She is the most brilliant pupil I ever 
had. A good girl too,” she added, after a pause. 
‘** Read the names of the graduating class when 
you have finished, sister.” 

Just then Mademoiselle Dardonnier came in. 

** Behold, mesdames,” she exclaimed, ‘*‘ ze spec- 
imen of needle-work of my class! I am proud, 
madame. Is it not fine? Mees Bellamy ze 
best.” 

‘There was a silence ; then Miss Harriman said, 
in her sharp voice, ‘‘‘That piece is quite shame- 
ful, mademoiselle. Who did that, pray ?” 

**Zat is true,” said mademoiselle. ‘‘It is 
shameful. But you have commanded, dear mees, 
zat zay should all be show. Zat is ze work of 
Mees Maggie Webb.” 

** Indeed !” said Miss Catherine, in her sharp, 
scornful voice; *‘and Maggie Webb is fourteenth 
in every thing else, even to deportment. Just 
look at these reports, will you, mademoiselle ?” 

** Poor child! she have no talent,” said made- 
moiselle, after a pause. 

**She is much to be pitied,” said the Ogress, in 
her judicial tone. ‘‘It is not only that she has 
no talent, but she is totally devoid of ambition. 
If she were likely to marry, I should not be so 
uneasy about her; but she is neither pretty nor 
attractive, and I am anxious about her future.” 

Anxious about my future indeed—horrid, spite- 
ful, hateful old thing! She doesn’t care one bit 
about my future. She would like to have me be 
a stiff old school-teacher and an old maid like 
herself. I hate her, and I will marry to spite 
that old Ogress. I will! I will! 

Saturday.—I cried until I had a bad headache, 
and had to stay in bed yesterday. I wouldn’t 
tell Belle, or Marion, or Lucy, or any body what 
the matter was. We had a farewell concert this 
morning. I came near crying again when I saw 
how pretty all the girls looked except myself. I 
didn’t cry, however, probably because I had no 
tears left. Iam older than any offthe girls. I 
am glad the Ogress doesn’t know it, for she would 
certainly have told it. ‘Twenty years old! And 
what is to become of me? Lewis Jenkins was 
there this evening. Miss Harriman lets him 
come because he is Lucy's first cousin, and his 
brother is engaged to Sophie. Sophie is to be 
married ina year. I wish I were! Lewis is so 
handsome! Such lovely blue eyes and auburn 
hair, and a complexion like wax, and the dearest 
little mustache! I can never help looking at 
him whenever he is in the room. To-night I 
just sat behind the piano and did nothing else 
but look. By-and-by he came over and sat down 
by me. I was so glad! I hope all the other 
girls felt jealous. 

** Are you glad to leave school ?” Lewis said. 

** Yes, I think I am,” I rejoined. 

**You only think. Don’t you know ?” said he, 
laughing, and showing his beautiful teeth. 

**No, I really don’t know,” said I; for I re- 
membered that Weston is a long way from Carl- 
ton, and that I might never see Lewis again. 
When I thought of that the tears rushed into my 
eyes, and then I began to blush, and my face and 
neck became crimson. And then I seemed to 
see my own face. I don’t look pretty when I 
blush. I don’t turn shell-pink like Lucy and 
Sophie, or blush only in my cheeks as Belle and 
Marion do. Belle is always beautiful, but Mar- 
ion looks pretty when she blushes, and only then. 
Generally she is too pale and cold. I remem- 
bered all this suddenly. Indeed, I seemed to 
see the whole graduating class blushing and Jook- 
ing pretty, and myself turning dark purple, as I 
always do, It seemed too cruel, and I burst into 
a sudden passion of tears. 

“Why, Miss Maggie!” said Lewis. ‘‘ What 
have I done? Come out cn the piazza, won't 

‘ou ?” 
‘ Just then Belle and Marion came up. ‘‘ Leave 
her to us, please, Mr. Jenkins,” said Marion, 
with her cold dignity. ‘* Miss Maggie has not 


“*Yes,” added Belle, trying to draw my arm 
away, ‘‘come with us, darling. The heat has 
been too much for you.” 

But I snatched my arm away, and looked 
them both proudly in the face. “No, thank 
you, ladies,” I said, coldly. ‘* Mr. Jenkins ask- 
ed me to come out on the piazza, not you, and 
I will go.” And then I took Lew’s arm, and 
swept out on the piazza. We left them both 
transfixed. Marion opened her big gray eyes 
and laughed, but Belle flushed up, and looked 
hurt and astonished. As for me, I leaned against 
the balustrade of the piazza, and cried, and cried, 
as if my heart would break. To think of those 
girls wanting to get my little bit of happiness 
away from me! Lew was so kind! He founda 
big shawl somewhere, and wrapped it round me, 
and then he brought me a glass of water and a 
smelling-bottle. At last he began to stroke my 
hair—oh, so gently! How angry Miss Harri- 
man would have been! And not one of the 
other girls would have permitted it, I know. 
Bat I don’t care. Perhaps Lew doesn’t want to 
stroke their hair. 





‘* Pretty, soft hair!” he whispered, gently, in 
my ear. By that time I began to feel quite 
soothed. I looked up at him. 

“Oh, how kind you are!” I panted out. 
am so unhappy!” 

‘*Why, dear?” said Lew. I felt as if I had 
known him a thousand years, though beyond 
mere commonplaces we never exchanged one 
single word until to-day. However, I couldn’t 
answer his question. ‘* Why are you unhappy, 
dear little Maggie?” said he, bending his beau- 
tiful head toward me. 

**Oh, I do wish I were pretty—as pretty as 
Belle, or Lucy, or Sophie; or clever, like Marion 
and Effie; or—” 

** Endowed, in short, with all the charms and 
virtues of the graduating class,” interrupted 
Lew, laughing. ‘‘'The—aw—the fact is, Miss 
Maggie, not one of the young ladies you have 
mentioned is attractive to me.” He said it so 
grandly, as if it made those girls just of no con- 
sequence at all in the world. And so I felt it. 
I don’t see what is the use of being pretty or 
clever except to please Lew. However, I said, 

“Oh, bui surely Belle and Sophie and Lucy—” 

“* Are very pretty, no doubt,” said Lew, ‘* and 
Miss Marion and Miss Effie very clever; but 
those are not the qualities to make a home. 
Beauty and cleverness—no, not at all. Affec- 
tion, a soft clinging nature—” 

“*Oh, I am so glad you think so!” said I. 
‘** But I do wish I were pretty.” 

“You are pretty enough for me,” said Lew, 
smiling. Indeed, indeed, he did say that! The 
world seemed to spin round and round, and the 
stars to tremble and quiver, I was so agitated. 

** Am 1?” I said, with a deep gasp of happi- 
ness. ‘‘Oh, I am so, so glad! Oh, a little 
while ago, when yon asked me whether I were 
glad to leave school, I felt that I might never 
see you again: that was why I cried.” 

** You are a dear little affectionate darling, as 
tame as a tame canary-bird,” answered Lew, 


cy 


quickly. ‘‘ But, Miss Maggie, I see Miss Har- 
riman looking about. Don’t you think you had 
better go in?” 


I did wish he had not seen her, and that he 
would not seem suddenly so nervous and un- 
easy; but I rose and returned to the drawing- 
room with hini. The Ogress looked very savage, 
but she didn’t say any thing. Indeed, why should 
she? ‘This is the very last day of the term, and 
on Monday we all take flight. But my trials 
were not over. I said to Lew before he left, ‘‘I 
shall certainly apologize to Belle and Marion. 
They meant nothing. But how fortunate that I 
did not let them interrupt us!” and I smiled at 
him out of the fullness of my happiness. ‘‘ I’m 
so glad you didn’t mind my not being pretty,” I 
whispered. 

Lew looked unaccountably nervous and cool. 

‘** My dear Miss Maggie,” he answered, ‘‘ I—” 

“Oh, call me Maggie,” I said, quickly. 

‘* Maggie, then,” said Lew, rapidly. ‘* Yon— 
you attach too much importance to what you are 
pleased to term my kindness. You—you are very 
pretty, I’m sure. I never was fastidious, and— 
Heavens! here comes Miss Harriman. Don’t 
repeat a word of what I said to you.” 

With this he bowed formally to me, and re- 
tired as the Ogress approached. Of course I 
won't repeat a word if he desires me not, 

I made some kind of apology to Belle and Mar- 
ion; but they must have spoken to Sophie, for 
on Monday morning, before we all left, she call- 
ed me into her own room, and said, ‘‘ Maggie, I 
have something very disagreeable to say, but I 
must tell you plainly that Lewis is well known to 
have the habit of trifling with girls, and that un- 
less he distinctly offers himself to you, and per- 
mits you to announce it, he has no idea of mar- 
rying. Indeed, we all think he is in love with 
Miss Fox, of Baltimore.” I did not answer one 
word ; but I did wish that I could tell her that I 
trusted him, and how kind he is! 

Thursday, July 19, 1856.—My poor old jour- 
nal! Oh, how happy I was when I wrote that, 
and how wretched Iam now! One whole year 
of illness and pain! Mrs. Webb says I must 
have caught the cold, which degenerated first 
into a low fever and then into typhoid, ‘‘ that 
evening Miss Harriman tells me you lingered so 
late on the piazza, my dear.” But I have never 
told her what happened there. Ah me! a whole 
year, and not one line from Lew! I wrote twice, 
and asked him to inclose his letters to Belle, and 
when she was here last week she told me she had 
heard nothing. I shall write just once more to 
tell him that I am going to Nahant. Belle look- 
ed so gravely at me when I spoke to her, and 
said, ‘‘ Dearest Maggie, I wish you would put 
Lew out of your head. He is utterly thoughtless 
and heedless, and I fear will make you wretch- 
ed.” But no, I will believe in Lew. He isa 
perfect darling, and I do love him. If he has 
not written, I know it is because he can not. 
Still, what could prevent him? Oh dear, I must 
be happy! 

Nahant, July 28.—Joy! joy! joy! Lew is 
here! I suppose he came because he received 
my letter in time. I have had no chance to ask 
him yet. He came into the drawing-room the 
night we arrived, and stood quite near me, look- 
ing about for some one. For me, of course. 
And absolutely, though he is in my mind day 
and night, I did not see him until Mrs. Wilton 
asked Aunt Lamb “‘if she could tell her who 
that handsome young man was.” ‘Then I look- 
ed up, and there, by my side, stood Lew. I 
sprang up, and said, in a louder voice than I 
thought of, ‘* Lewis, I'm here!” 

How he started, and turned quite pale! ‘Then 
he said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss Maggie; I 
did not know you with that curling crop. It is 
very becoming,” he added, smiling in just the 
old kind way. 

I presented him to Aunt Lamb, who was very 
gracious. And just then the band began to play, 
and after a moment’s hesitation Lew asked me 





to dance, and we went whirling round the room. 
Oh, how happy I was! He never spoke of my 
letters, and I forgot them, Actually I did! I 
couldn’t think of any thing but that he was there, 
so handsome and kind. ‘The sea moaned out- 
side, and the band played delicious music, and I 
floated along, supported by Lew’s strong arm. 
Oh, how delightful it all was! He chatted end- 
lessly. And he promised to walk with me to- 
morrow. Aunt Lamb was very polite, and asked 
him to drive. She wouldn’t let me dance all the 
evening with him, though. She introduced a 
great tall man with black eyes and whiskers, a 
Mr. Wagner, of Ossawa Lake. He was very 
polite, and told me that he knew my father once 
‘* professionally,” and he asked where I had 
been at school and what I studied, and observed 
that ‘‘it was a very select institution,” and danced 
the Lancers with me—very badly, indeed, too. 
Aunt Lamb told me afterward that he asked if I 
was engaged; and Mrs. Wilton smiled so dis- 
agreeably, and said, ‘* Really, Miss Maggie, you 
may make a conquest yet. He is a lawyer, a 
rich widower, looking out for a wife, [ am told.” 
As if I would look at Aim! Ah, I’m pretty 
enough for Lew! How surprised they will be 
when I tell them! 

Nahant, August 1.—I am angry with Aunt 
Lamb. Lewis has danced with me every even- 
ing, and bathed with us every day, and driven 
out with us, but Aunt Lamb has so contrived it 
that we have never been one instant alone. And 
she has asked that horrid, stiff, stupid Mr. Wag- 
ner to drive also. I dislike him. He is old— 
over forty, I should think—and takes absurd care 
of his health; and his eyes and whiskers are so 
black, just like Mr. Murdstone’s, in David Cop- 
perfield. Still, he is very polite to me, and I 
like people to be polite to me. 

August 3.—Lew has been away for three days, 
and I have neither bathed, nor danced, nor walk- 
ed, nor driven. Aunt Lamb scolded me for hav- 
ing no proper pride, but I never did and never 
could do otherwise than let things go. Still, 
this is not what I meant to say. I— Aunt 
Lamb is calling me; I must stop, 

August 3 (afternoon).—Aunt Lamb looked 
solemnly at me as J entered the room, and said, 
** Maggie, my dear, sit down. I want to know 
what you think of Mr. Wagner.” 

“TY don’t think of him at all,” I replied. 
** Yes, on second thoughts, I do think. I dis- 
like him; I think he is stupid and old and ugly, 
and that he has eyes and whiskers like Mr. 
Murdstone.” 

‘* Well, Maggie,” said Aunt Lamb, solemnly, 
‘*he thinks well of you. He is a most respect- 
able man, and he has commissioned me to make 
you an offer. His means are very ample, and 
he is more likely to consult your fancies than a 
younger man. I have written to your step- 
mother to lay before her the testimonials as to 
his character and fortune, and—” But here [ 
interrupted her. 

‘¢ T will never marry him, aunt,” I said, hotly. 
**Don’t you—can not you see that I could never 
marry that sort of man?” 

“* Maggie,” interposed Aunt Lamb, very grave- 
ly, ‘if you are thinking of Lewis Jenkins, as I 
fear you are, I must tell you that there is noth- 
ing more evident than that he is trifling with 
you. I purposely placed some obstacles in the 
way of his seeing you alone, and it is very clear 
that he has not cared to make an effort to set 
them aside. You know that yourself. Now 
Mr. Wagner went to Boston this morning, and 
has specially desired me not to press for your 
reply. He will not be back until to-morrow 
evening, and then—” 

“* T never, never will!” I sobbed ont; and then 
I rushed down to the shore, and had a good cry 
among the rocks. 

Midnight.—1 feel somewhat happier, and yet 
Lewis does puzzle me alittle. A beautiful young 
woman appeared in the ball-room to-night. She 
was exquisitely dressed in silvery gray gauze, 
out of which rose gracefully her white shoulders 
and delicate head, crowned with a profusion of 
real chestnut hair. Her complexion was ex- 
quisite, the purest, the most perfect peach blos- 
som. Quite unsuspiciously I asked Lew, who 
returned this evening, who that beautiful girl 
was. He looked embarrassed, blushed, and said 
it was Miss Fox, of Baltimore. The very Miss 
Fox, then, of whom Sophie spoke to me a year 
ago. I suppose Lew thought me jealous. But 
I always remember the tone of voice in which 
he once said, *‘ You are pretty enough for me, 
Maggie.” I had no opportunity to say another 
word then, or to assure him that I knew and be- 
lieved that he loved me best. 

August 6.—It is all over with me. I am not 
the Maggie who wrote those lines last night—I 
am not the Maggie Lew loved. Alas! he nev- 
er loved any Maggie. Butenough. This morn- 
ing I rose and dressed as usual. I met Lew for 
a moment at the foot of the stairs, and whisper- 
ed to him, “‘I will walk with you after breakfast 
if you like.” He colored and looked confused, 
and replied that he had an engagement. I 
thonght nothing of this then, but after breakfast 
took my shawl and walked down to my nock in 
the rocks. It isa lonely place, just large enough 
for two persons to sit. I had been sitting there 
some time, when I heard voices, and looking 
down, saw the beautiful Miss Fox climbing the 
rocks. She did not see me, and I could not see 
her companion. Presently they reached the 
ledge above my head, and then—ah! then I 
heard Lew’s voice—my Lew—addressing her in 
such tones as I had never heard from his lips. T 
knew then that it had all been a dream of mine. 
1 did not need to hear him explain, as he did aft- 
er a few moments, that he had been dreadfully 
annoyed for fear his darling Kate would misun- 
derstand his kindness to the poor little thing he 
was dancing with the night before. ‘*She is a 
poor, plain, good-hearted little soul,” he added ; 
**but I never gave her any reason to suppose I 
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really cared for her, and she has absolutely thrown 
herself at my head lately.” I started up and 
almost screamed when I heard that, and then I 
sprang down and rushed to the house. When 
I went into my room the door which opens into 
Aunt Lamb’s room stood open. Mrs. Wilton 
was sitting with her. ‘‘Plain and dull and 
small,” she was saying. ‘‘It would be as good 
a match as she has a right to expect.” I did 
not wait to hear any more, but walked in, and 
said, ‘‘ Aunt Lamb, will you be kind enough to 
send for Mr. Wagner pet tell him I accept him 
with pleasure?” and then I laughed. How I 
laughed! It seems to me that I could have 
laughed at myself for hours, What a dupe I 
have been! I went out driving with Mr. Wag- 
ner this afternoon, and he gave me a splendid 
diamond ring. I wore it down to dinner and 
sat next him and chattered and whispered and 
laughed, because Lewis and Miss Fox sat oppo- 
site. It is all over now, but I wonder that I 
could ever have done it. Now, at daybreak, I 
have wept until I can weep no more. 

August 15.—We are to be married in three 
months, and I go home to-morrow. 

November 15.—To-morrow is my wedding-day. 
I have lived in a whirl of excitement, millinery, 
dress-making, visiting, and driving with Mr, 
Wagner, ever since I left Nahant. My trous- 
seau igs elegant, and my step-mother has been very 
liberal. ‘To-day she called me aside and said, 
** Maggie dear, if you don’t feel happy in your 
engagement, tell me: it is not too late, and I 
will take you away somewhere until all excite- 
ment on the subject has blown over.” But I 
said no, I didn’t care to break it off. Nor do I. 
I like Mr. Wagner as well as any one. Besides, 
Lewis saw me with him, and heard every one 
talk of Mr. Wagner’s wealth, and what a good 
match he was. I hope Lewis will think I don’t 
care. Mr. Wagner says that his house is very 
large, and newly furnished, and that Ossawa Lake 
is a very aristocratic place. Iam glad. I hope 
Miss Harriman knows that I am going to have 
a handsome establishment. She was so sure I 
would not marry! 

December 8.—I am most unhappy. I can 
never love Mr. Wagner, nor even care for him, 
and it is useless to try. I did not enjoy my wed- 
ding trip. We came home two days ago. The 
house is quite large, staring white, with green 
blinds. Very common sort of people spoke fa- 
miliarly with Mr. Wagner at the station, but I 
am not so surprised as I was then. He is evi- 
dently not among the first people in the place. 
The parlor where I am sitting is a large ugly 
room, with flaring lace curtains, a vulgar red and 
yellow carpet on the floor, horse-hair furniture, 
and such vulgar staring portraits in gaudy gilt 
frames on the walls. There is a big centre-table 
with a marble top, and some annuals in red and 
purple gilt bindings arranged on it. And a large 
stove. J wanted pink brocade, and plenty of low 
easy-chairs, and an open grate with a wood fire. 
I can not have any of these things. Mr. Wag- 
ner is already busy in his office, and not disposed 
to gratify me in any way. I don’t like him at 
all. Oh dear, dear me! how I wish I had ac- 
cepted Mrs. Webb’s offer, and broken it all off! 
Too late! Besides, all the people who have call- 
ed on me are vulgar and common, not like any 
body I ever saw. The Lake families don’t visit 
much in the village. Mr. Wagner knows none 
of them, and I never see them except at church, 
where they are much more plainly dressed than 
I am, and take no notice of me. I thought it 
would be all so different! Iam so disappointed! 

August 30, 1857.—It has been a weary year, 
and I have been ill most of the time. Old Betty, 
who has lived with Mr. Wagner a good many 
years, used to come often up to my room to en- 
courage me and beg me to walk out. ‘‘ Law, 
honey,” she said, one day, ‘‘ef you'd hev more 
courage, be more peart, and walk out once in a 
while, it ud do yer good, and de baby too, when 
it comes. Massa Wagner 'll tink a heap of dat 
baby. Had two wives, and no baby yit.” But 
I could never rouse myself to do any thing; and 
I can not care if Mr. Wagner is pleased or not. 

December 17.—My baby, a little girl, is two 
months old. She is a puny, wailing creature, 
who never has been well since she was born. 
And I have been very, very ill, delirious for 
weeks—weeks that are quite lost out of my life. 
I don’t much mind. I have suffered so much 
that I have no feeling left but the wish to keep 
warm and free from pain. ‘The country is deep 
in snow, and from my windows I can see, on the 
west bank of the lake, the cemetery where Mr. 
Wagner's first and second wives are buried. If 
I should die, I don’t want to be buried there. 

January 12, 1858.—My baby is dead. She is 
lying now in her little cradle in the next room. 
I only looked at her once; I can not seem to 
make it real to me that she was once mine, and 
that she is gone now. Indeed, I am in a frozen 
state of apathy, and have been ever since she was 
born. ‘There is such a weight on my chest that 
I can hardly breathe. Perhaps if it were gone 
I could weep. I can not think so much of my 
baby as of my own papa, who has been dead 
eighteen years. I remember his leading me up 
a long flagged pathway to the gray old Church of 
St. John, at home in my native town. Mr. Wag- 
ner must promise that baby and I shall go back 
there, if I die—we two alone— I wish Aunt 
Lamb could have come to see me—and Belle— 


From Mrs. Lamb to Miss jaa Durand, February 2, 


“My pear Miss Durann,—You are so often and so 
affectionately mentioned in poor Maggie’s journal, 
which was forwarded to me by the nurse (an experi- 
enced and trustworthy woman) after her death, that I 
send it to you. Her husband has never seen it. She 
died from rupture of an abscess in the lungs on the 
night of the 12th of January, and her remains and 
those of her baby are interred in the same coffin and 
the same grave in St. John’s Charch-yard, in this place. 
Hoping that yonr lot in life may be — than that 
of poor Maggie, I am, dear Miss Durand, 

“ Affectionately yours, Maar C. Laws.” 





AFTER SUMMER. 


Woctp I could stretch after summer away, 
As the swallow and cuckoo flee; 

To rock, at the fountains of light for aye, 
In the cradle of the sea! 


Away from the cares that entrammel a man, 
To brood o'er the crisp-manéd sea; 

From the toils of life and of love escaped, 
To nestle, soft summer, with thee. 


Oh no; man is tied to the seasons four, 
And the place of his birth, as a tree; 

In the hoop of a circle, with freedom to range, 
He may grow, breed, and die by decree. 


Hie on, fair summer, then, I follow not, 
But affront the day's trouble, night's woe; 
And wait for the fall of the red autumn leaf, 
Nay worse, for the blanching of snow. 


Adieu, then, adieu, thou most sweet summer-tide! 
I, the laggard and wingless, must stay ; 

To thee have been granted the sun-paths of joy, 
But to man a less excellent way. 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 





FASHION IN CLIMATES. 
ORALISTS and philosophers have inveigh- 
1A ed against the tyranny of fashion and sat- 
irized its votaries with very small effect since the 
existence of the said tyrant, and will continue to 
do so, with probably the same result, to the end 
of time. The most amazing conquest mean- 
while that fashion has yet achieved is in the 
case of climates. It may be premised as a safe 
proposition that it is not the qualities of cli- 
mates that change, but their vogue among cer- 
tain ‘‘ sets,” who hold in this respect the fate of 
nations in their hands. It is not many years 
ago—when we were all in our teens—that Madeira 
was considered the very ne plus ultra of a salu- 
brious, vivifving, almost regenerating, climate ; 
hundreds of invalids flocked there every year to 
seek for health, and were loud in praise of their 
experience. The air was said to be the balmiest 
in the whole world, the country the most rich] 
wooded, the flor and vegetation the most brill- 
iant and luxurious; the country had not a single 
drawback, except the time it took to get there, 
and the semi-barbaric mode of disembarking on 
the enchanted island. The regular line of steam- 
boats has of late years considerably modified the 
first difficulty, though the second still exists. It 
is, however, more novel and exciting than really 
inconvenient. You are taken off the steamer and 
placed in a boat that leaps over the boiling surf 
that breaks on the shore, and as you draw near 
the beach the boat is whisked right round, stern 
beachward, a sailor jumps into the foam and 
hooks the boat to a yoke of oxen, which drag 
the skiff and its generally shrieking occupants to 
dry land over the shingles, The tiresome quar- 
antine laws that kept so many at bay formerly 
are now almost abolished, or so mildly and rare- 
ly enforced as to be virtually no impediment. I 
have recently been talking to some American 
friends who have returned from spending a win- 
ter at Madeira, and the rapturous delight with 
which they sung the praises of the place, the 
people, and the climate has confirmed me in 
the belief that the friends of our youth were 
right and the wise folk of to-day wrong, that 
those who have written learned books to prove 
that it has been all a fallacy about the beneficial 
effects of the climate, etc., have been actuated by 
interested motives, and that the country is just 
as delightful and just as beneficial to invalids as 
ever it was, 
In the first place, it is asserted by all who still 
frequent it that there is no health resort in Eu- 
rope which has a winter comparable to that of 
Madeira for sustained mildness, freedom from 
cold winds, rain, and sudden changes from cold 
to heat. ‘The summer is, on the other hand, far 
more temperate than in the best of other Eu- 
ropean climates. ‘The heats are quite support- 
able in the day, and the nights deliciously cool. 
The outcry against the damp which we have heard 
of since Pau and Nice have become the rage 
might with far more truth be applied to the for- 
mer of those favorite resorts. Madeira is not the 
least damp at any time of year, and this makes 
it a haven of relief to gouty and rheumatic suffer- 
ers, as well as to those affected in the lungs. A 
very great consideration for invalids is the facil- 
ity for easy out-door exercise to be found there. 
The sleigh is the most amusing mode of convey- 
ance, though it will at first be somewhat of a 
trial to nervous invalids, owing to the rocky roads 
of the hills being so greased with the oily wheels 
that you seem to be always on the verge of slip- 
ping and precipitating your pace to a sort of tele- 
graphic dispatch; but this is only a delusion ; 
the sleighs are perfectly safe, and accidents un- 
known. Then come the palanquins, the most 
delectable of transports, above all for invalids ; 
they are called nets by the natives, and have a 
slow, harmonious motion that is extremely sooth- 
ing. Yon can hire them by the hour, but it is 
wiser to do so by the month. St. Philip Neri 
used to say, ‘‘ All is vanity, except a carriage in 
Rome.” ‘The inhabitants of Madeira might just- 
ly apply the dictum to themselves. You can not 
get on there without some mode of locomotion, 
and happily it can be procured very reasonably. 
You can have either horses to ride, or palanquins, 
according to their size and quality, at from £6 
to £10 a month. The palanquin is carried, of 
course, by men, who are at their employers’ serv- 
ice all day for the price named, and make them- 
selves useful in running of messages, etc., and they 
even help in the household work when actively 
disposed. ‘The groom who attends to your horse 
will also make himself agreeable in small ways, 
apart from his obvious duties of flapping the flies 





from you and your steed when you are riding, 
and holding him when you dismount to poetize 
on the beauties of the landscape. 

As to the important question of the general 
expense of life on the island, it can be answered 
much more satisfactorily than in any other fash- 
ionable resort for health I know of. Americans, 
as a rule, prefer staying at hotels, and so shaking 
off the trouble and tribulations of household cares. 
There are excellent hotels at Madeira, and not 
expensive: you can get well lodged and boarded 
in one of them at an average of from £10 to £15 
a month. ‘The comfort of having no dinner to 
order is of course balanced by your being order- 
ed by the dinner. The table d’héte, like the 
tide, waits for no man, and if you are late, you 
pay the penalty of cold soup. English visitors 
mostly prefer renting a furnished house, which 
makes one in some ways more independent than 
the hotel. The prices vary naturally with the 
size and furniture ; the situation can not but be 
good ; you can have a comfortable house for six 
months tor from £80 to £200. Whatever you 
do, do not be beguiled into taking English serv- 
ants with you. They are simply a log and-a 
nuisance ; they hate the unconventional ways 
of the place, and are forever grumbling at them ; 
they are deeply aggrieved at the natives’ yellow 
top-boots—men, women, and children all live in 
this martial accoutrement—and personally in- 
sulted at the Portuguese- English so good-humor- 
edly gabbled to them by the obliging and intelli- 
gent natives. The native servants are as good 
as you will find in most countries, and far more 
manageable than our highly trained English 
flunkies ; they cook for themselves, and live on 
any thing that comes to hand; you pay them 
wages of from £2 to £3 a month, besides feed- 
ing them ; and you will find they cook capitally. 

Now comes the inevitable ‘‘ but” to qualify this 
flattering picture. There must be a but to all 
human perfections, and, after all, the but of Ma- 
deira is not such a terrible one. I am so sorry 
to have to tell it you, but truth is truth. Well, 
you may perhaps have heard of in America, 
perhaps, even, you may have seen—in a museum 
or the collection of an entomologist—a minute, 
malignant, ubiquitous little animal, whose power 
of torturing man Curran, the immortal Curran, 
illustrated by declaring that if they had only 
been unanimous they would have turned him 
out of the bed. In Europe these infinitesimal, 
homeopathic-bodied enemies of man are called 
fleas. They literally swarm in Madeira. I could 
tell you stories by the hour of my American 
friend’s combat with them by day and by pight; 
how she and her husband plotted and planned 
and lay in wait to circumvent the enemy, and 
how they were baffled and foiled again and 
again. Still, when the worst was said, they de- 
clared you forgave the fleas for the sake of the 
beauty and comforts and sociable enjoyments of 
the place. The lady, a great lover of nature, 
went into ecstasies describing a journey in her 
palanquin to gather roses in December up on the 
hills. And what roses! what flowers of every hue 
and scent grow wild on those purple-shadowed 
hills! She vowed you never thought of the fleas 
when you beheld the flowers. Then the fruit, 
and the pleasant picnics and croquet parties and 
boating parties and moonlight rambles, without 
fear of snakes or toads; and then the wonder- 
ful combination of unimpeachable ‘‘respecta- 
bility” in the society that frequents the “und, 
with jovial sociability and intelligence -..u fash- 
ion too, for nobody goes there but people who 
are above the fashion, and these not unfrequent- 
ly happen to be its leaders. Yes, in spite of the 
fleas, I maintain Madeira’s superiority as a win- 
ter residence for any sympathetic, intelligent in- 
valid, either English or American. 

Comet. 





CHINESE PROVERBS. 
HE excellence of aphorisms has been said to 
consist chiefly in the comprehension of some 


obvious and useful truth in a few words; and if 
this be the case, the Chinese language is pecul- 





iarly adapted for the production of proverbs, for | 
it possesses, from its peculiar structure, a beauty | 


and pointedness of expression, which, however, 
no degree of care or pains can adequately con- 
vey into a translation. 


| separate groups of the small globules only. 


Let us cite from various sources a few of the | 


numerous aphorisms, maxims, and proverbs cur- 
rent among the Chinese, many of which will 
suggest parallel sentiments in our own and other 
languages. 

By a long journey we know a horse’s strength ; 
so length of days shows a man’s heart. 

To correct an evil which already exists is not 
so well as to foresee and prevent it. 

Wine and good dinners make abundance of 
friends, but in the time of adversity not one is to 
be found. 

Cautious conduct under circumstances of sus- 
picion is inculcated somewhat oddly by the fol- 
lowing: In a field of melons do not pull up your 
shoe ; under a plum-tree do not adjust your cap, 

““Tempus fugit” becomes in Chinese, ‘‘ Time 
flies like an arrow; days and months like a 
weaver’s shuttle.” 

Do not anxiously expect what is not yet come ; 
do not vainly regret what is already past. 

The Chinese evidently agree with Solomon's 
well-known advice to a parent, for they say, ‘‘ If 
you love your son, be liberal in punishment; if 
you hate your son, accustom him to dainties.” 

. If you would understand the character of the 
prince, examine his ministers; if you would un- 
derstand the disposition of any man, look at his 
companions ; if you would know that of a father, 
observe his son. 

The fame of men’s good actions seldom goes 
beyond their own doors, but their evil deeds are 
carried to the distance of a thousand miles, 

Though powerful medicines are nauseous to 
the taste, they are good for the disease ; though 





candid advice is unpleasant to the ear, it is profit- 
able for the conduct. 

From the following simile looking-glasses are 
evidently appreciated by Chinese ladies: With- 
out a clear mirror a woman can not know the 
state of her own face; without a true friend a 
man can not discern the errors of his own actions. 

The evidence of others is not comparable to 
personal experience, nor is ‘‘I heard” as good 
as ‘*I saw.” 

The three great misfortunes in life are, in 
youth to bury one’s father, in middle age to 
lose one’s wife, and being old to have no son. 

The strong feeling existing among the Chinese 
against a widow’s marrying a second husband is 
clearly seen in the following: It being asked, 
** Supposing a widowed woman to be very poor 
and destitute, might she in such a case take a 
second husband ?” it was answered, ‘* This ques- 
tion arises merely from the fear of cold and hun- 
ger; but to be starved to death is a very small 
matter compared with the loss of her respecta- 
bility?” The Chinese, be it observed, are great 
sticklers for propriety and respectability, and are 
very much afraid of what they term “ losing face.” 

He who at once knows himself and knows 
others will triumph as often as he contends. 

It is too late to pull the rein when the horse 
has gained the brink of the precipice; the time 
for stopping the leak is past when the vessel is 
in the midst of the river. 

It is easy to convince a wise man, but to rea- 
son with a fool is a difficult undertaking. 

To meet with an old friend in a distant coun- 
try may be compared to the delightfulness of 
rain after a long drought. 

The truth of the following sentiment is, we all 
know, not confined to China: Though a poor 
man should live in the midst of a noisy market, 
no one will ask about him; though a rich man 
should bury himself among the mountains, his re- 
lations will come to him from afar. 

A single conversation across the table with a 
wise man is better than ten years’ mere study of 
books. 

Great goodness and great wickedness sooner 
or later are sure to be rewarded. 

Of a hundred virtues filial piety is the first. 

True gold fears not the fire. 

‘* A basket of grain producing only a pound of 
chicken-meat” is symbolical of a losing business. 

** A toad in a well can not behold the whole 
heavens” is used in reference to contracted ideas. 

‘*Climbing a tree to hunt for fish” expresses 
looking for things where they can not possibly be 
found, 

To covet another man’s house and lose one’s 
own ox (i. ¢., to lose what property one already 
has in the effort to acquire more). 

‘*To grind down an iron pestle to make a 
needle” is a Chinese way of expressing indomi- 
table perseverance. 

When you converse in the road, remember that 
there are men in the grass. 

Our well-known meteorological doggerel, 


“Tf it rains before seven, 
"Twill be fine before eleven,” 


re-appears in Chinese thus: 
“If it rains when you open your door, 
"Twill shine when your breakfast is o’er.” 

A blustering harmless fellow they call ‘‘a 
paper tiger.” Overdoing a thing they call “a 
hunchback making a bow.” A spendthrift they 
compare to ‘‘a rocket,” which goes off at once. 





MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 
OF ADULTERATED MILK. 


T is stated by Professors Zéller and Rissmiil- 
ler that while large, medium-sized, and small 
round butter globules appear, under the micro- 
scope, to fill normal milk, they seem much less 
crowded, although present of different sizes, in 
miik diluted with water, according to the degree 
of dilution. The presence of only medium-sized 
and small globules indicates that the milk has 
been skimmed after standing a short time, while 
milk skimmed after twenty-four hours exhibits 
By 
standing four hours, under favorable conditions, 
at a temperature of 64° to 68°, milk parts with 
forty per cent. of its fatty matter, and as much 
as eighty-eight per cent. bv standing twenty-four 
hours. Thecream in the tirst case consists chief- 
ly of the larger globules, and is poor in fatty 
matter; that in the latter case contains also the 
mass of the medium and small globules, and 
double the fatty matter. A plate with micro- 
scopic illustrations of normal milk and that 
skimmed after four and twenty-four hours is 
given by the authors. 





ANTIDOTE TO CARBOLIC ACID. 


T is well known that carbolic acid, even in a 
tolerable state of dilution, is a violent poison, 
partly in itself, and partly in the alteration it 
produces in the tissues; and as it is very much 
used at the present time for sanitary and other 
purposes, it is important that a proper antidote 
should be placed on record. From numerous 
experiments Mr. Huseman has proved that the 
alkalies and alkaline earths are true antidotes to 
this acid, while the fat oils, glycerine, etc., are 
entirely without effect. The best antidote, ac- 
cording to this gentleman, is the saccharate of 
lime, obtained by dissolving sixteen parts of su- 
gar in forty of distilled water, and adding five 
parts of caustic lime. This should be digested 
for three days, being stirred from time to time, 
then filtered, and evaporated to dryness. In 
cases of poisoning this must be applied in solu- 
tion, and in large doses, as it is incapabie in it- 
self of producing any injurious effect upon the 
system. 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
HE accompanying beautiful illustrations show 
our Swiss tourists continuing their journey 
from Interlachen to Grindelwald, and thence to 
Berne. At Interlachen, where they stop to sketch 
the Jungfrau, they immediately become the cen- 
tre of a curious group of children, who try to peep 
over their shoulders to see the pictures. We next 
see them on the way to the Grindelwald glaciers, 
those frozen streams which glide from the tops 
of the lofty Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, and Grin- 
delwald mountains far down into the valleys, 
whence they debouch in the midst of a smiling 
vegetation. ‘The journey thither from Lauter- 
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brunnen, by the way of the Wengern Alps, in 
full sight of the lovely Jungfrau and the sur- 
rounding mountains, is one of the most frequent- 
ed routes in Switzerland, and is made on foot 
or on mule or horse back. Ladies unable to 
walk or ride are carried by two men in a kind 
of sedan-chair, one of which is seen in the pic- 
ture. At a certain point on the way a remark- 


| able echo is awakened by blowing a horn or fir- 


ing a cannon, both of which obliging natives 
stand ready to do for a fee of fifty centimes 
each. The picturesque village of Grindelwald, 
in the canton of Berne, lies in a valley which 
might itself be called a mountain, being 3250 
feet above the level of the sea. The two cele- 
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A GLACIER NEAR GRINDELWALD. 


brated glaciers near by are known by the names | 
of the Upper and Lower Grindelwald. | 

In the last picture we see the beautiful city of | 
Berne, perched on a promontory formed by the 
curve of the river Aar, which nearly surrounds 
it, more than ‘seventeen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. This city is the seat of the | 
Swiss government, and contains about thirty | 
thousand inhabitants. It derives its name from 
biowmy the bear, that sagacioug.animal which the | 
ancient Teutons held in such reverence that they | 
always spoke of him, with bated breath, as ‘‘ the | 
Wise Man,” and politely apologized beforehand | 


veneration as did their ancestors. The device 
of the bear is blazoned every where in the city. 
For centuries a public fund has been set apart for 
the maintenance of a number of bears, and Na- 
poleon the First exasperated the people beyond 
forgiveness when he carried off these pets to Paris 
to be placed in the Jardin des Plantes, whence 
they subsequently returned after the fall of the 
conqueror. Berne is an ancient city, having 
been founded in 1191 by Duke Berchthold of 
Zahringen, whose -statue may be seen in the 
promenade about the cathedral, the most strik- 
ing building of the place. It also contains a fine 
museum, the Federal Palace, the seat of the Na- 
tional Council, a Guildhall, and several fine hos- 


| when killing him in the chase. But the modern 
| Bernese hold these animals in almost as much 
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pitals and asylums. It is a charming summer 
resort, being in the heart of some of the finest 
scenery of Switzerland, but, from its lofty posi- 
tion, is extremely cold in winter. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. James A.—Thanks for an appreciative letter. 
Trim your black silk skirt simply with two rows 
of knife pleating; braid your cashmere cuirass and 
apron, and bead them with jet rather than blue steel. 
Have your skirt all silk, so that you can wear it with 
other over dresses. Make a French sacque, trimmed 
with Titan braid and jet. You know your own needs 
best, but you will find a black velvet skirt uncom- 
fortably heavy and warn in summer, no matter if it is 
fashionable. If you make your black silk now with a 
demi-train pleated down the back, a velvet cuirass, 
and velvet tablier, it will be very elegant. Your 
merino seems to be in good style yet; but if it must 
be altered, copy the design of the plaid suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL. 

Ape.trut—A knife pleating of black repped silk 
forming its own heading, or else headed by a band of 
jet galloon, wiil be stylish trimming for your black 
cashmere polonaise. Have a French sacque of black 
cashmere for the present season. 

Jennrx.—The intended bride has the privilege of 
choosing the minister who is to perform the marriage 
ceremony, and the bridegroom engages him. 

M. L. B.—The English cuirass suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL, is the best model for brown 
cashmere dresses for young ladies. 

Mauve or Kenrvcxy.—Read reply above to “ M. L. 
B.” for hints about your poplin dress. Trim your 
black alpaca skirt with two knife-pleated flounces. 
Use the new polished wood or bone buttons for wool- 
en suits. 

Sara 8.—Trim the skirt of your cashmere dress 
with one gathered bias flounce ten or twelve inches 
deep, edged wi.a a knife pleating three or four inches 
wide. For a heading put three or four rows of gauging 
below an upright ruffle made of the upper part of the 
flounce. There is no choice between the beaded lace 
and beaded fringe. 

Mrs. E. P. B.—Dress skirts are faced with crinoline 
muslin and bound in the old-fashioned way. 

Carrie F.—The pattern sent you and the trimmings 
you suggest are very suitable for a dressy alpaca. 

Mrs. W. J. H.—We do not know where you can pro- 
cure the poem. Why not address the reader himself ? 

Brianour.—We know of no such employment bureau 
as that you mention. We do not give addresses of 
merchants who sell special articles. 

Haruer.—You will find full details concerning un- 
der-clothing in Bazar No. 42, Vol. VII. Your figure 
must be an exceptional one. Try a pattern of 38 
inches bust measare. In all cases the lining should be 
basted up and tried on before the outside is cut, as all 
figures are likely to have peculiarities to which the 
pattern must be adjusted. 

Janz.—You will find full details concerning depila- 
tories in the “Ugly Girl” paper published in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. V. 

Inquinre.—A gentleman should precede a lady in 
going up stairs, while the lady should take the lead in 
coming down. 

Cauirornta.—The cut paper patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL, are just what you need for 
your black silk dress and your blue woolen suit. 

Mexioo.—We do not furnish addresses. 

Mrs. M.—A quilted merino or silk cottage cap will 
be fashionable and very pretty for your baby blonde. 
Get.white fieece-lined piqué or else soft muslin de 
laine for her winter dresses. 

Mas. W. B.—We have not published the pattern you 
mention, nor do we know where you can obtain it. 





SS 


AMERICAN SILKS. 


Traveters abroad send home the warmest 
commendations of the American silks, which in 
certain quarters are relied on for continental 
traveling dresses. And they stand the test in a 
way to make one proud of home manufactures. 
A Hartford lady, quite wealthy enough to have 
pleased herself in the matter of dress, lately 
chose to make the tour of Europe in an Amer- 
ican silk which had already been worn two sea- 
sons, It stood the voyage, the railroad journeys 
and exposures without losing its freshness—came 
home quite in countenance for another year's 
wear. The testimony of all lady wearers that 
these silks are well-nigh indestructible will be 
heeded by those who see their coveted imported 
gros grains go to pieces in two seasons, if any 
thing like use is made of them. It is known to 
those who have tried them that American silks 
actually were smoother, and have a finer look 
after they have been worn two or three months. 
But the great improvements in their finish which 
have been made within the last two years is mat- 
ter of admiration to all judges, as those will re- 
member who saw the delightful show of Ameri- 
can silks at the fair of the American Institute in 
New York last year. Evening silks of heavy 
quality, and those superb shades which now are 
the choice of fashion, clear rose and rose de 
chine, pale blue and sky blue, straw color and 
Nile green, with those more delicate and difficult 
blendings of gray, lavender, and mastic gray 
which are the delight and despair of the artist, 
made such an exposition with their perfect even- 
ness of surface and fine lustre, as convinced one 
that the day is not far distant when American 
silks of pure manufacture will find the favor that 
they are entitled to both abroad and at home. 
English ladies of rank who visit this country in- 
sist on taking home several dresses of this silk on 
account of its excellent wearing qualities and its 
grave rich finish, and orders are sent from Great 
Britain for duplicates by others who have seen 
them and find no such wear in foreign silks ex- 
cept of very choice manufacture. I have dwelt 
on this point, because ladies are hardly aware of 
the improvements made in this excellent fabric, 
and it is a favor to them to mention the possi- 
bility of getting thoroughly good home-made 
silks that last like Chinese pongee, and which 
even at $2 per yard are more than equal in ster- 
ling quality to foreign brands of far higher price. 
They will be chosen largely for fall dresses, as 
they draped well in the new fashion of hollow 
pleats without flounces, and ladies of the highest 
taste are ordering them for home dresses on that 
account. ~TCom.} 





Tr is a striking illustration of the very recent growth 
of artistic taste in its higher forms among us that a 
quarter of a century ago no artistic bronzes were im- 
ported into this country except by specific order, or in 
the luggage of travelers returning from the “grand 
tour.” To-day this importation forms a distinct and 
daily-increasing branch of the business of such houses 
as that of Srarr & Maxcvus, No. 22 John Street, and 
new works, as rapidly as they are produced, find their 
way to this firm. The industry itself, in t.uth, is of 
recent origin, even in Europe. Half a century has not 
yet elapsed since one of the leading manufacturers 
associated himself with Collas, the inventor of the pro- 
cess of “‘mathematical reduction,” and began the pro- 
duction of artistic bronzes on a scale and at prices to 
put them within the reach of moderate fortunes. This 
manufacturer now employs five hundred men, and the 
list of his reproductions of the great works of sculp- 
ture embraces more than fifteen hundred subjects. 
From this “‘foyer” of the arts, and not from this alone, 
the warerooms of Messrs. Starr & Manrovs are con- 
stantly receiving new guests; for it really is scarcely 
civil, or even accurate, to speak of such beautiful 
creations as the Daphne and Chloe, or the “ Fire” and 
“ Air,” or the swart stately Assyrian and Egyptian 
goddesses, priestesses, princesses, and warriors, that 
succeed each other in this permanent exhibition of art, 
as “things of beauty.” They are a sort of persons. 
A noble statue, whatever may be its proportions, takes 
upon itself a sort of life, 

‘* All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue.” 
—{Com.] 








Dyerne and CLeantnG.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. ffices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Broadway ; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.] 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 


described in their circular.—[ 





Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ~. apes with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





{ f * . For 25 cents. Tur 
j Sorence or Heattu 
ria rl (a $9 00 magazine) 
sent 8 months “fon 
trial,” by 8S. R. WELLS, Broadway, New York. 
tt “al JJ 
nl rla ted Phrenological Journal 
sent 3 months “‘on trial” by 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 
And only importer who retails at wholesale ahs Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s. All 
goods sent with privilege to examine. What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “ CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. t#™~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 

receive trash in return. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the fron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
REMOVES FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SAL- 
LOWN MOTH PATCHES, & 

ALL SKIN BLEMISHES. 

This preparation has.acquired a reputation the past 
thirty years among fashionable ladies, which makes it 
sought after by the fair sex, coming from or going to 
the most distant countries ; for it has no equal or rival 
in its seoutees, and innocent qualities. Like all 
other of DR. RAUD’S preparations, this has ex- 
tended its sale until it has become a any by its 
own merits, and is not the CREATURE OF MERE 
ADVERTISING NOTORIETY. 

This invaluable Cosmetic is recommended from one 
customer to another on actual KNOWLEDGE OF 
ITS VALUE AND UTILITY. 

hey a by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, 48 BOND Street, 
New York, formerly of Walker Street, and late of 453 
Broadway. Established thirty-two years. 

DR. URAUD is also the inventor of the celebra- 
ted ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP for curing all Skin 
Diseases, POUDRE SUBTLE, for uprooting hair, LILY 
WHITE, LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and faces. 


HE FOLLETT ELASTIC CORSET AT- 
TA MEENT fits any Corset. GRACE, 
HEALTH, and COMFORT. Fifty cents each. Mailed 
on receipt of price. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
J. B. COLT, Sole Manufacturer, 47 Beekman St., N.Y. 





For 50 cents. The Illustra- 




















CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are specialiy requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are now 
offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 









Box, suitable for Boudoir Ta 
by I 
ton K 


Pair for $2 75. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION, 


Consisting of ‘fwo Pair of Best ‘IKwo-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
One Best Quality A ma Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
ie, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. . 

just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 
d Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 





Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Milliner 
353 EIGHT 


Goods, 


AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Samples sent free on application to J “ Taylor’s Bazaar 5 


tt TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


R DRAFT. 





can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 


Pianos. Ss past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1,000 
families, in every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union, 


our Catalogue, containin 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizen: 
including members of Congress an: 
many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Pianos—you will be 
sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town, where you can see 
and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 


We are a responsible incorporated 
company, and refer by permission to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York City, which any Bank in the United States will satisfy 
you is by far the strongest Bank in America. We make this 
statement to ve that our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 





We 


have two 

of them in our 
public parlors. 

In our opinion 

there is no Piano 


To wHOM_IT MAY 
concern.—We have 





LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write us, and you will receive not only our Iliustra- 


ted Circular containing full particniars, bnt also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
person. 


Please state where you saw this notice, 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. ’ 





AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs 
Cable Brilliantines, 


81 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands, 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 





THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for cireular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 








SELTZ 





—)RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
eas Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and ——— machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








MOORE’S PATENT BIAS-.CUTTER. 
4 A LABOR-SAVING INVENTION. 
So simple that any child can use it. The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 


trouble; saves material; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 








Huma Hair Goods. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS. __ 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITry, 
And the only establishment where all the novelties of 
the season are jitively retailed at wholesale prices, 
and no other inducements in the shape of PRESENTS 
to. In all cases full satisfaction guaranteed, 
or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 


i ins mass sinc an ccedeadeevehstabe $3 00 
Be I © NIUE oF cd heise ccceccecchsadenvsdee 4 00 
Oe ay BONE i ois bo Sains ive co Socceccodsceves 5 00 
BP GE, Sia iis osc s vecscteseceegesaers 6 00 


Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIB A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ | hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 

A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 
WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 
2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
3d Series Drawing, - Jan. 4, 1875. 


EVERY BOND 
d with a Pr » 88 an equivalent 














Will be Red 
for interest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000. 


Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAD, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma A ward- 
ed the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Ww mse are English Channel Shoes? 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. e English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 548 Broadway, New Yor! 








91 White St., N.Y, 











.Octoser 31, 1874.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


711 








Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


FALL AND WINTER NOVELTIES 
in 





'LUSHES, a new and 
beautiful article for Jackets, &c. 

“MATELASSE,” the latest novelty for “‘ CUIRASSE 
JACKETS,” “ POLONAISE,” “SKIRTS,” &c. 


Just received, a fine assortment of 


ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MOUNTINGS. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Direct from India. 
FILLED a OPEN CENTRES 
LONG SHAWLS, DECCAS, SCARFS, &c. 
One of the most extensive stocks ever before exhibit- 
ed, and at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PEPARTMENT OF FINE FURS, 
For Ladies and Children, 
NOW OPEN. 
FURS IN SETS, 
(Muff and Boa,) 
SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, SILVER FOX, 
SEAL-SKIN, ERMINE, BLUE FOX, 





OTT. TBR, &c. 
SEAL JACKETS, WITH MUFF BOA, HAT, AND 
GLOVES TO MATCH. 
FUR TRIMMINGS of every description, 
FUR ROBES, 
“BLACK BEAR,” “HUDSON BAY WOLF,” 
“ ARCTIC FOX,” “ICELAND LAMB,” &c. 
N. B.—The above Furs have been expressly selected 
with great care, and are manufactured on the premises 
under their PERSONAL SUPERVISION for FIRST- 
CLASS TRADE, and warranted in every respect. 





HOSIERY for LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 

Plain and Fancy CASHMERE, Spun and Fine SILK 
HOSE; English, German, and Genuine Balbriggan 
Hose; Heavy Cotton and Fleecy Lined Hose. Also, 
“CARTWRIGHT and WARNER'S” celebrated make. 
“ A.,C., & CO.’S” SPECIAL manufacture of every de- 
scription of “‘ UNDERGARMENTS.” 





PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
In Dinner, Evening, Reception, and Walking COS- 
TUMES, CLOAKS, “ Cuirasse” and “‘ Matelass®” Jack- 
ets, Beaded OVER-DRESSES, POLONAISE, OPERA 
CLOAKS, &c. 
EMBROIDERIES. 

An entirely new stock of Hamburg Edgings and In- 
sertings, to match, all widths. 5v0 Pieces of Hamburg 
Flouncings, greatly below regular prices. 12,000 Paris 
Embroidered Double Linen Chemise Bands from 65c. 
upward. Paris Embroidered Handkerchiefs, entirely 
new styles. Unique designs in Lawn, Cambric, and 
Silk Colored pee seed Handkerchiefs. Also, 350 doz- 
en of Plain Hem-stitched Handkerchiefs, from $3 00 to 

75 per dozen—greatly below importation cost. 


Broadway, cor. of 19th Street, N. Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Gth Avenue and 23d St. N. Y., 
Will display this week a magnificent selection of 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 


At Extraordinary Low Prices, 
Consisting of 
ELEGANT BEADED YAK LACES, 
at 55c., 68c., T5c., 92c., $1 00, $1 10 a yard. 
PLAIN BLACK YAK LACES, 
at 25c., 8ic., 37c., 45c., 50c. a yard. 
Lower than these Goods have been sold in years. 
REAL GUIPURE LACES 
from 15 cents a yard upward. 
REAL THREAD LACES, 
POINT APPLIQUE LACES, 
REAL AND JULIAN 
VALENCIENNES LACES, 
In all widths and qualities. 
Decided and unusual BARGAINS in 
FINE HAMBURG EDGINGS & INSERTIONS, 
from 8 cents a yard upward. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 
We desire to call the attention of Ladies residing out 
of the City to the recent change in the 
POSTAL LAWS, 
whereby customers can have their goods sent by mail 
AT THE TRIFLING COST OF 
for each two ounces on packages 
ONE CENT { weighing less than four mms 
Thereby enabling Ladies residing out of town to sup- 
ply themselves at but a trifle advance on 
our usually low prices. 











The most complete and largest assortment of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


ever offered by any one house in the city. 


PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
over 100 styles. from 12c. a yard upward. 


PLAIN AND BEADED FRINGES 
in all designs and widths. 
Ornaments, Buttons, &c., in great variety. 
The above being our own importations, we are en- 
abled to offer them cheaper than any other house. 


An entirely new assortment of 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS & CORSETS, 
at decidedly reduced prices. 
All orders and inquiries for information re- 

ceive immediate attention. 


STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. & 23d St. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. Prices low for cash, or 
on installments. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty; they de 
competition, Monthly payments received. 
Wa" low for cash, lUustrated Ca‘aloques mailed, 
ATERS’ New Upright Pianos 
have great — of tone and elasticity of 
touch, and are first-class instruments. 
Prices low for cash. Installments received. 
Agents wanted, //lustrated Catalogues mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box $567. 


ee stomping Patterns. —Send for Cir- 
cular, Maus, L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., Y.N. 











GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


A. T. Stewart & Co,’s, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
Send your Address to 


EHRICH & CO., 
987 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


(NEAR TWENTY-FOURTH STREET,) 

And you will obtain FREE by mail their beautiful 
%4-PAGE FALL CATALOGUE, 
Containing full Descriptions and Prices of 
FINE FURS, the “FASHION” CORSETS, 
REAL LACES, BLACK SILKS, 





LADIES’ and INFANTS’ WEAR, | 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
TRY THEIR 


‘Pati’ Kid Glove 


Soft, pliable, kid, high-finished lustre, cut after the 
Ms Redell” system, sewed with Lock-stitch. 

The best Kid Glove for the money in the United 
States. 

Every pair warranted. A new pair sent for all that 
rip or tear when first tried on. 

Sold, in all shades, two-button, at $1 20 pair. 


yous ING GOODS. 
AT JACKSON'S, 








the only mourning establishment in this city. 





Great Bargains 
in extra double Warps, Cashmeres, Merinos, Empress, 
Henriettas, Reps, Tamise, Serges, Bombazines, Alp- 








ines, Crapines, Parasines, Brilliantines, Drap d’Ete, 
Mohairs, Alpacas, and Barpoors. One case Alpacas 
50c. ; former price, 65c. 


In Black Silks an enormous reduction. 





$1 50 per yard...... secececce evccee former price, $2 00 


$175 per yard..........----+++ee+-former price, $2 25 


$2 00 per yard.....+00...-+ 

N.B.—Complete Outfits furnished immediately, at 
moderate prices. Lhe 

JACKSON'S, Broadway and Waverley Place. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 
A Copy of **THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terms, $3 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
&c., address L. A. GODEY, 

N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale ppt open the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the a 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the eget —making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of — to every movement of the 
form and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset ; the child’s waist buttons 
in the hack, but is a perfect little corset in its beaut, 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped wit! 
two numbers signifying.the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the count 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORS 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE “INDISPENSABLE” _ 


Dress Elevator. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Gives perfect satis- 
faction. Awarded highest premium by the Am- 
erican Institute, 1873. Price 35c. each by mail. 
Agents wanted. Sendstampforterms. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, Brooklyn, L. I. 


- «eee former price, $2 60 
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ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift......... .. $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift .. es 

One Grand Cash Gift.. 

One Grand Cash Gift.. oe 

One Grand Cash Gift ............ 25,000 

5 Cash Gifts, 320,000 each 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gitts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 

500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 

19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 









Te IO does cccecccecececcee $50 00 
Pas hice s accnccecccevcceccaccces 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for...............-. 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
: Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Waltham Watches. 


The attention of ladies is particularly requested to 
a@ new watch just introduced. Itisa 


STEM-WINDING WATCH, 


For ladies, of low price and excellent quality. Wal- 
tham Watches are so well known as reliable time- 
keepers that is is not necessary to expatiate on their 
merits; and the only objection to the ladies’ watches 
hitherto were their large size, and that they were key- 
winders. This new watch is smaller than the others 
and winds and sets without a key. It is sold at such 
a low price that all will give it the preference over any 
other watch in the market. We send these watches 
by mail or express to any part of the Union without 
risk to the purchaser. Send for a price-list, which is 
sent free. Address 
HOWARD & CO., 222 5th Avenue, New York. 
When you write mention that advertisement was 
seen in Harper's Bazar. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES*IN FICHUS, 
“6 “© CAPES, 








“ * BOWS, 
“ se zs, 
ss ‘* RUCHINGS, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxver’s Magazine, Harrver’s W eekey, and Harernr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 U0: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinn commence with the 








Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne ts Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NO DIFFICULTY 
nor inconvenience in cur- 
ing rupture by the ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS COMPANY, 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, retaining her- 
nia under every change of 
position or severest strain 
of the body. 28 Branch 
offices. Trusses sent by 











mail. Circulars free on application. 





KNABE 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


t#~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of Andrew Hull 
Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James 
Mason Horrty, Professor in Yale College. With 
numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Plana, and a Por- 
trait on Steel by Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
(Sold by Subseription. Agents Wanted.) 

Il. 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Ill. 








| LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A History 


of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Davip Mutter’s “ History of the German Peo- 
le.” By Cuartton T. Lewis. With Maps and L- 
ustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875, 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr, 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. 


wa 
BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New Engiand 
Churches. By Lxonarp Bacon. With Lilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


—— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED B 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden, 
cents. 


Svo, Paper, 75 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. CastLevon. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. mae 

TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Illustrated. $yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8yvo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ea Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Inited States, on receipt of the price, 





ea Harrer's Cararoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank in Square, N. Y. 


Rep, Brive, Wurrs, 
Clear & Transparent, 
Your Name beantiful- 
A printed in Gold! on1 


doz. for 50¢. postpaid ; 3 doz. $1. Must have Agents every 
where. Outfits 25c. Samples 8c. F.K.Smith, Bangor, Me. 





A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 

TAMPING Patterns, — Quality improved 

prices reduced. Experimental Samples, 10c. Price’, 

Lists free. W. J. CURRIER, 599 Broadway, NewYork, 








RENCH Stamping Co., 105 Bleecker St., N. Y., offer 
for the Winter Season New Parchemin Patterns by 
the best French artists. ¢#~ Circular and sample free. 


ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marre 

Ga ovupgav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of Paris, 


$10 to $100 Invested in Stocks and Gold payu 


200 per cent.a month. Send for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 


Eo rday at home. Terms free. ‘Address 
$5 a $20 te y hndrmae & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Wor 
fi al We send valuable package of 

or goods by mail free, Address with ten 


cent return stamp, M. Youna, 1/3 Greenwich St., N. Y. 











At home, male or female; $35 per 
week, day or evening. NoCapital, 








fa Bee AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life cf Admiral 
Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 
lege, by subscription, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


SA75 A MONTH to Agenis. Address C. M. 
ke Lintneton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 

F 7 6 AGENTS’ PROFITS PER 
$5 WEEK. Will prove it or forfeit $500. 
New articles just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, NewYork. 














}EW YORK Medical College and Hospital for 
N Women, northeast corner of Thirty-Seventh Street 
and Lexington Avenue. Ladies are invited to the 
daily lectures of the College. 
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FACETIZ. 


A sextovs “ Loox-our.”—Two a.m. 
from a party; no latch-key; no knocker. Bell only 
rings down stairs, and servant a heavy sleeper in the 


attic. 
Tue Patu or Dutry—Through the Custom-house. 
SS ee 
SoMETHING NEW ror THE Ori ENTALISTS’ CONGRESS.— 
What did Noah's bees do while afloat ?—They kept the 
ark-hives. on 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE EPHALENT. 


My uncle Ned he says he bets I can’t write a disciper- 
tion of the bony fidy travler, and I don’t think I can 
too, less it’s the ephaleut, wich I never seen ceptin it 
was a-traviin with a cirsuc. 


won't let me go to the sho, but Billy went, and the 


Then it has a lot of wag- | 
gins a-follerin, and music a-plane, and my mother she | 


Coming home | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


that all good writers keeps a lawyer to draw up the | 


puns, but Ime too little to keep a lawyer, ‘cause there 
ain’t enoguh of me for a fe. 

Chickens is nothing but hens that isn’t ripe, and 
cocks is hens that cro; but if I was one I wouldn't 
get up so erly in the mornin’ just to cro. Ide sleep 
later, and let’fokes call me a hen if they like. ‘Hens 
lays an eg evry day, but on Sundays they don’t, but 
the parson he > If a hen didn’t lay no 
Billy says she’d jest bust, and if the parson didn’t 
preech he'd be sick. 

Our ole hen she wanted to set, but mother she said 
no. So father he biled a eg as hot as fire, and laid it 
in a nest, and let the ole bird at it. She went and 
stood straddle of it, and looked at father like he was a 
fool; and then she shook herself to gether, and shet 
her eys, and settled down to her work. Pretty soon 
she made a awful squeek, and jumpt up and run round 
and round like drunk. Then she came back to the 
nest and stuck out her hed at the eg, with her wings 
dropt and all her fethers standin’ forwards. And then 
she amed a peck at the eg, and her bil went in it, and 
it wouldn't come off, and the hot yeller run all over 


her hed, and the way she raced about with that eg on | 


her bil was fritefle to see. After that she was so frade 
of egs that wen she felt she must lay one she run and 








he lies down, and if the pizen don’t work all to once 
he sings the deth-song of the brave, end that nocks 
him. We was tole this to our house by a travler who 
said he guessed he knew a tarnal site about Injins and 
tar antulers though he hadn’t never been to college. 
But Uncle Ned he says it is best to git a good edduca- 
tion first, and then thro’ in Injins and tar antulers ac- 
cordin’ to taste. 

Spiders isn’t socible ’ceptin’ among there own set. 
My sister’s young man on that very-good men and 
very big spiders is two classes wich has been left a 
good deal to gether in all ages, and they sometimes git 
pretty well acquainted, and wastes a lot of time in 
such frivlous amewsment as countin’ the bolt heds in 
there dores. : 

“Can you tell me where the wicked boys go who fish 
on Sunday ?” asked a sober-looking gentleman of a 
little chap who had worms and a rod, : 

“Yes; some of ’em goes to the river, and them as is 
very wicked goes to the lake. T’ll show yau the best 
Place at the lake.” 0 


It is singular that mineral waters are only beneficial 


to the wealthy. We never knew a physician to advise 
a poor man to go to any watering-place. 








necks day he hurt hissef jumpin’ over two chairs. 

The ephalent is the biggest animile but the wale, 
wich isn't a animile at all, but a fish, ae my Sundy- 
soochl book says. it’s a created beein’. The ephalent 
has a trunk like a tale, but 
thikker. It’s more like a me he 
long nose, but looser and . 
curlier. 

Once there was a taler | 
wich prickt a ephalent’s 
trunk with his nedle.. Then 
the ephalent went and got | 


it fal of dirty water, and put 
it in the taler's widnow, and | 
blode it all over the taler, 
but my uncle Ned says it , 
ain't so. He says the taler 
let the sash down real quick 

on the ephalent’strunk,and | 
held it fass wile he sode up | 
the end, and the ephalent } 
had to swoller the dirty wa- 
ter and was sick abed. 

Webn my uncle Ned said 
that, my sister's young man, 
who is just like one of the 
famly, said then the dock- 
tor come and felt the epha- 
lent’s puice, and said it was 
tifoid fefer. 

They is two kinds of eph- 
alents ; one’s feets has five 
tose, but the other’s feets 
has only three tose. The 
five tose one is the best, 
‘cause more likemen. "They 
all has ears like tabel-cov- 
ers, but not figgerd. There 
skins is made too big for 
em, and has to have tucks 
in it, and there teeth is call 
tucks too; one on both sides 
of their trunks. Billysays | 9 
aman in the cirsuc puthis | 
hed in the ephalent’s mouth, 
wich I think was safe 
enoguh, seein’ its teeth is 
outside. I bet noboddy but 
that man ever see a epha- 
lent’s tung. Oxes tungs is 
nice biled. | 

There legs is like trees, | 
with bark, but not like dog’s 
bark, wich isn’t real bar ee 
but is call that cause when | 
the dog does it he wants 
you to leave, 





THE ORIOCKET. 


The cricket don’t need 
80 much discipertion as the ‘ 
ephalent, ‘cause he is so much littler. He sings on the 
harth, but it is more like squeekin’, and he can jump 
wen you cetch him. The tea-kittle and the cricket 
sings to gether, and their fokes in stories is happy, 
but give me a fiddle. Their is a game called cricket, 
but it isn't like the real cricket a bit, ‘cause it ain’t 
spry, and hurts your legs if you don’t tie ‘em up like 
sore fingers. ee 

Wen the cricket is a-sittin’ still and mindin’ his own 
bisnuiss he looks like he was balancin’ hisself between 
two step-ladders. 

Crickets is cangaroos in a former stait of exissence. 


THE HEN. 


Hens is various. Some is yeller leg, and some is 
blew and white, but I’m for the Columbia crew wen it 
comes to colors. The shankhigh hens isn’t so much 
sot after as wen they was first invented, ‘cause wen 
they sets they can’t git down right on the egs, less the 
nest is on a wall. Banteme is good fiters, but.coachin 
chiny is best to train ‘em if it was-a race. 

My uncle Ned has just lookt over my shoudler, and 
he says that about coachin chiny is good if that’s the 
way to call it, wich Ime sure I don’t know. He says 


ANNA wuss, 
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FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS. 
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[ Ocroper 31, 1874. 


At a meeting in London to receive a teport from the 
missionaries sent to recover the tribes of Israel, Lord 
—— was asked to take the chair. ‘I take,” he re- 
plied, stutteringly, ‘a gweat, a vewy gweat, intewest 

your wesearches, gentlemen. The. fact is, I have 
borrowed money from all twibes at the East and West 
End. If you can find a new set, I shall feel vewy 
much obliged.” 


“Put me in the same room,” says.an old philoso- 
pher, “ with a number of young girls, and I will tell 
you, when the postman knocks—merely by watching 
the looks of some and, the actions. of others—how 
many of them are in love.” No one would put an old 
philosopher iu such a useless position. A handsome 
young naval or military officer would be preferred. 
—_——_—~>————. 


Con. py a Yanker.—Wh 
outlive those of England, France, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ?—Because the rose must fade, the lily droop, the 
shamrock die, the thistle wither, but the stars are 


eternal. , 4 


BuLLs THAT ARE Not Inisu.—It was a Scotchwoman 
who said that the butcher of her town ouly killed half 
a beast at a time; it was a Dutchman who said that a 

. . » «. pig hadno markson bis ears 
except a'short tail; it was 


will America’s emblem 
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a British magistrate who, 

being told by a vagabon 

that he was not married, re- 

c—— “That’s a good 
D 


an English reporter who 
stated, at a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society 
w 


an individual at different pe- 
riods of adult life, to show 
the chai produced in ten 
years,” though Dean Swift 
certainly mentions two 
skulls preserved in Ireland, 
one of a person when a boy, 
and the other of the same 
person when he grew to be 
aman; it was a Portuguese 
mayor who enumerated, 
among the marks by which 
the body of a drowned man 
might identified when 
found, “a marked impedi- 
ment in his speech ;” it was 
a Frenchman—the famous 
Carlino — who, contentedly 
laying his head upon a large 
stone jar for a epie re- 

lied to one who inquired if 
t was not rather hard, “* Not 
at all, for I’ve stuffed it with 
hay ;” it was an American 
lecturer who solemnly said, 
one evening, ‘‘ Parent, you 
may have children, or if not, 
your daughters may have ;” 
and it was a German orator 
who, warming with his sub- 
ject, exclaimed, ‘ There is 
no man, woman, or child in 
the house who has arrived 
at the age of fifty years but 
what has felt the truth thun- 
dering through their minds 
for centuries.” 

—_—_————. 

The Rev. Joshua Brookes, 

of Manchester, was a cler- 
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Tue Apvance-Gvarp oF A City REGIMENT ON PARADE. 


flew, and sometimes the eg was lain in one place, and 
sometimes it wasn’t. Once it was lain on the roof of 
the church, and roled off and smasht on a tobm stone 
close by whare my father stood talkin’ to ole Gaffer 
Peters. Gaffer he lookt up and shaked his hed, and 
wakled all round thé church a-lookin’ up and shookin’ 
his hed, and then he said he'd been agin that new-fan- 
geld whether-cock from tbe very first. 


THE SYVIDER. 


This is a inseck that cetches flies in a net like a fish 
net, but not in the water. The net is called a web, 
and wen it cetches dust insted of flies it is a cobweb. 
The spider knoes he is ugly, so he stays a good deal to 
home, but ugly wimmen goes to church and wakls in 
the street more than pretty; but they are both in the 
same bisnuiss, wich is trappin’. 

In Californy they bas spiders that scorns to spin 
webs, but out and cetches game like other beasts 





of pray. my are about the size of a girl baby, anda | 
lot pizener. These is tar antulers. en a Injin has 


bit hisself with a tar antuler he fils bis skin with wis- | 


ky and steals a blanket to rap hisself in, and hunts a 


place ware his body will be most in the way. Then | 





LE BAIN DE MER(E). 


Free 


I'RANSLATION—THE "MoTHER's Bane. 


At Stratford, Connecticut, where mosquitoes are as 
thick as fog, lives an ingenious Yankee, so they say— 
believe it who pa attend pe 2 these insects to profita- 
ble uses. He has invented a Jarge revolving scoop-net 
covered with lace, which is put in motion by a wind- 
mill, water-power, or steam. The lower half of the 
scoop is.placed in water; the upper half moves 
through the atmosphere, and at each rotation draws 
an immense number of the “‘ squitoes” down into the 
water, where they drown and sink to the bottom. Ev- 
ery revolution of the net draws in an ounce of mos- 
quitoes, or a ton for 32,000 turns of the machine. The 
mosquitoes thus collected make a splendid manure for 
the land, worth forty-five dollars a ton. 


Lidahiaelifpinielanen 

The pride of mankind is great. A night or two ago 
a family in New York was awakened by unusual noises 
in the house, and on turning out, saw the eldest hope- 
ful rushing about in his d brandishing a new 





Wesson, and shouting, “ There’s a man in the house !” 
A long search failed to show any foundation for the 
oung man’s warlike demonstration, when he mildly 
nformed the breathless and exhausted tribe that it 
was his birthday. 


He was twenty-one. 
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_ of irritable temper. 
he church-yard was sur- 
rounded by a low parapet, 
with sharp-ridged coping, to 
walk along which uired 
nice balancing of the y; 
and was one of the favorite feats of the neighboring 
hoys. The practice tly annoyed Joshua; one 
day, while reading the burial service at the grave-side, 
his eye ety yo a chimney-sweep walking on the wall. 
This cau the eccentric chaplain, by abruptly giving 
an order to the beadle, to make the followin th Tpo- 
lation in the solemn words of the funeral service: 
“And I heard a voice from heaven, saying—Knock 
that black rascal off the wall!” 1 


Beil er SO 

Rossini had a favorite provision merchant. One day 
the latter rather bashfully said to Rossini, ‘1 have for 
a long time wanted to ask you a favor.” 

“Name it,” said the maestro, 

“It is,” replied the merchant, “ that you will give me 
your photograph, with a few words under it.” 

“ Willingly,” responded Rossini; and he took a pho- 
tograph from his pocket-book, and wrote under it, ‘To 
the friend of my stomach.” 


diinintaiasiphisnieasme 

_“ Did the defendant approach the plaintiffs seria- 
tim ?” inquired an attorney, in a case of assault and 
battery, the other day. “No, Sir-ee,” was the reply ; 
“he went at ’em with a poker.” 
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Prupent Mortner. “Don’t look at Professor Von Bung so, Dora dear, or People will think you are 


in Love with him.” 


Dora (whe is inconsolable for the loss of her darling poodle) “1 can’t help it, Ma: he’s the exact 


” 


Image of poor Mopsy ! 
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SupriteMEnt, Octoser 31, 1874.] 


THR LATLLE LAME PRANCE: 


A fairy Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 








CHAPTER I. 
y® he was the most beautiful Prince that 
ever was born. 

Of course, being a prince, people said this: 
but it was true besides. When he looked at the 
candle his eyes had an expression of earnest in- 
quiry quite startling in a new-born baby. His 
nose—there was not much of it, certainly, but 
what there was seemed an aquiline shape; his 
complexion was a charming, healthy purple ; he 
was round and fat, straight-limbed and long—in 
fact, a splendid baby, and every body was ex- 
ceedingly proud of him. Especially his 
father and mother, the King and Queen 
of Nomansland, who had waited for him 
during their happy reign of ten years— 
now made happier than ever, to them- 
selves and their subjects, by the appear- 
ance of a son and heir. 

The only person who was not quite 
happy was the King’s brother, the heir- 
presumptive, who would have been King 
one day, had the baby not been born. 
But as his Majesty was very kind to him, 
and even rather sorry for him—insomuch 
that at the Queen’s request he gave him a 
dukedom almost as big as a county—the 
Crown Prince, as he was called, tried to 
seem pleased also; and let us hope he 
succeeded. 

The Prince’s christening was to be a 
grand affair. According to the eustom 
of the country, there were chosen for him 
four-and-twenty godfathers and godmoth- 
ers, who each had to give him a name, 
and promise to do their utmost for him. 
When he came of age he himself had to 
choose the name—and the godfather or 
godmother—that he liked best, for the 
rest of his days. 

Meantime all was rejoicing. Sub- 
scriptions were made among the rich to 
give pleasure to the poor: dinners in 
town-halls for the working-men, tea-par- 
ties in the streets for their wives, and 
milk and bun feasts for the children in 


Ae 





selves so—in the elegant new clothes which the 
Queen, who thought of every body, had taken 
care to give them, from the ladies-in-waiting 
down to the poor little kitchen-maid, who looked 
at herself in her pink cotton gown, and thought, 
doubtless, that there never was such a pretty girl 
as she. 

By six in the morning all the royal household 
had dressed itself in its very best ; and then the 
little Prince was dressed in his best—his mag- 
nificent christening-robe, which proceeding his 
Royal Highness did not like at all, but kicked 


| and screamed like any common baby. When he 


had a little calmed down they carried him to be 
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looked at by the Queen, his mother, who, though | 


the bed, was, as every body well knew, quite 
unable to rise and put them on. 

She admired her baby very much; kissed and 
blessed him, and lay looking at bim, as she did 


| for hours sometimes, when he was placed beside 


her fast asleep; then she gave him up with a 
gentle smile, and saying ‘‘she hoped he would 
be very good, that it would be a very nice chris- 
tening, and all the guests would enjoy them- 
selves,” turned peacefully over on her bed, say- 
ing nothing more to any body. She wasa very 
uncomplaining person, the Queen, and her name 
was Dolorez. 

Every thing went on exactly as if she had been 
present. All, even the King himself, had grown 
used to her absence, for she was not strong, and 
for years had not joined in any gayeties. She 
always did her royal duties, but as to pleasures, 
they could go on quite well without her, or it 
seemed so. The company arrived: great and 
notable persons in this and neighboring coun- 


| her royal robes had been brought and laid upon | 


| 





moaned, the silver trumpets were loud enough to 
drown his voice. It would have been a pity to 
let any thing trouble such a day of felicity. 

So, after a minute's pause, the procession had 
moved on. Sucha procession! Heralds in blue 
and silver; pages in crimson and gold; and a 
troop of little girls in dazzling white, carrying bas- 
kets of flowers, which they strewed all the way 
before the nurse and child—finally, the four-and- 
twenty godfathers and godmothers, as proud as 
possible, and so splendid to look at that they 
would have quite extinguished their small god- 
son—merely a heap of lace and muslin with a 
baby-face inside—had it not been for a canopy 
of white satin and ostrich feathers which was 
held over him wherever he was carried. 

Thus, with the sun shining on them through 
the painted windows, they stood; the King and 
his train on one side, the Prince and his attend- 
ants on the other, as pretty a sight as ever was 
seen out of fairy-land. 

‘¢ Tt’s just like fairy-land,” whispered the eldest 
little girl to the next eldest, as she shook the last 
rose out of her basket; ‘‘and I think the only 
thing the Prince wants now is a fairy god- 
mother.” 

‘** Does he ?” said a shrill but soft and not un- 
pleasant voice behind ; and there was seen among 
the group of children somebody—not a child, 
yet.no bigger than a child: somebody whom no- 
body had seen before, and who certainly had not 
been invited, for she had no christening clothes 
0 


” 


n. 

She was a little old woman dressed all in gray : 
gray gown, gray hooded cloak, of a material ex- 
cessively fine, and a tint that seemed perpetually 
changing, like the gray of an evening sky. Her 
hair was gray, and her eyes also; even her com- 
plexion had a soft gray shadow over it. But 
there was nothing unpleasantly old about her, 
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thought the loss was more on his Majesty's side 
than hers. ‘‘ My friend in the palace is the 
King’s wife.” 

‘* Kings have not wives, but queens,” said the 
lady nurse, with a contemptuous air. 

**You are right,” replied the old woman. 
‘* Nevertheless I know her Majesty well, and I 
love her and her child. And—since you dropped 
him on the marble stairs” (this she said in a mys- 
terious whisper, which made the young lady trem- 
ble in spite of her anger)—‘*‘ I choose to take him 
for my own, and be his godmother, ready to help 
him whenever he wants me.” 

** You help him!” cried all the group, break- 
ing into shouts of laughter, to which the little 
old woman paid not the slightest attention. Her 
soft gray eyes were fixed on the Prince, who 
seemed to answer to the look, smiling again and 
again in the causeless, aimless fashion that ba- 
bies do smile. 

‘* His Majesty must hear of this,” said a gen- 
tleman-in-waiting. 

‘* His Majesty will hear quite enough news in 
& minute or two,” said the old woman, sadly. 
And again stretching up to the little Prince, she 
kissed him on the forehead solemnly. 

‘* Be called by a new name which nobody has 
ever thought of. Be Prince Dolor, in memory 
of your mother Dolorez.” 

‘**In memory of!” Every body started at 
the ominous phrase, and also at a most terrible 
breach of etiquette which the old woman had 
committed. In Nomansland neither the King 
nor the Queen were supposed to have any Chris- 
tian name at all. They dropped it on their cor- 


| onation-day, and it was never mentioned again 


and her smile was as sweet and child-like as the | 
Prince’s own, which stole over his pale little face | 


the instant she came near enough to touch him. 
‘*Take care. Don't let the baby fall again.” 
The grand young lady nurse started, flushing 
angrily. 
‘*Who spoke to me? How did any body 
know ?—I mean, what business has any body—” 








till it was engraved on their coffins when they 
died. 
‘**Old woman, you are exceedingly ill-bred !” 


| eried the eldest lady-in-waiting, much horrified. 


** How you could know the fact passes my com- 
prehension. But even if you did know it, how 
dared you presume to hint that her most gra- 
cious Majesty is called Dolorez ?” 

‘* Was called Dolorez,” said the old woman, 
with a tender solemnity. 

The first gentleman, called the Gold-stick-in- 
waiting, raised it to strike her, and all the rest 
stretched out their hands to seize her; 
but the gray mantle melted from between 
their fingers like air ; and before any body 
had time to do any thing more, there came 
a heavy, muffled, startling sound. 

The great bell of the palace—the bell 
which was only heard on the death of 
some one of the royal family, and for as 
many times as he or she was vears old— 
began to toll. They listened, mute and 
horror-stricken. Some one counted—one, 
two, three, four—up to nine-and-twenty : 
just the Queen’s age. 

It was indeed the Queen. Her Majesty 
was dead! In the midst of the festivities 
she had slipped away out of her new hap- 
piness and her old sufferings, not few nor 
small, Sending away all her women to 
see the grand sight—at least they said 
afterward, in excuse, that she had done 
so, and it was very like her to do it— 
she had turned with her face to the win- 
dow, whence one could just see the tops 
of the distant mountains—the Beautiful 
Mountains, as they were called—where she 
was born. So gazing she had quietly died. 

When the little Prince was carried back 
to his mother’s room there was no mother 
tokisshim. And though he did not know 
it, there would be for him no mother’s kiss 
any more. 

As for his godmother—the little old 
woman in gray who called herself so— 
whether she melted into air, like her gown 





the school-rooms. For Nomansland, 
though I can not point it out in any 
map, or read of it in any history, was, I 
believe, much like our own or many another 
country. 

As for the palace—which was no different 
from other palaces—it was clean ‘‘ turned out 
of the windows,” as people say, with the prepa- 
rations going on. The only quiet place in it was 
the room which, though the Prince was six 
weeks old, his mother, the Queen, had never 
quitted. Nobody said she was ill, however: it 
would have been so inconvenient; and as she 
said nothing about it herself, but Jay pale and 
placid, giving no trouble to any body, nobody 
thought much about her. All the world was 
absorbed in admiring the baby. 

The christening-day came at last, and it was 
as lovely as the Prince himself. All the people 
in the palace were lovely too—or thought them- 





‘STHE CROWN PRINCE, AS HE WAS CALLED, 


” 


SEEM PLEASED, 





TRIED TO 


“(THEY CAME, WALKING TWO AND TWO, WITH THEIR CORONETS ON THEIR HEADS.” 


tries; also the four-and-twenty godfathers and 
godmothers, who had been chosen with care, as 
the people who would be most useful to his Royal 
Highness, should he ever want friends, which did 


not seem likely. What such want could possibly | 


happen to the heir of the powerful monarch of 
Nomansland? 

They came, walking two and two, with their 
coronets on their heads—being dukes and duch- 
esses, princes and princesses, or the like; they 
all kissed the child, and pronounced the name 
which each had givenhim. Then the four-and- 
twenty names were shouted out with great energy 
by six heralds, one after the other, and after- 
ward written down, to be preserved in the state 
records, in readiness for the next time they were 
wanted, which would be either on his Royal 
Highness’s coronation or his funeral. 
Soon the ceremony was over, and ev- 
ery body satisfied, except, perhaps, 


which nearly smothered him. In 
truth, though very few knew, the 


nurse-maid, an elegant and fashion- 
able young lady of rank, whose duty 
it was to carry him to and from the 
chapel—had been so occupied in ar- 
ranging her train with one hand, 
while she held the baby with the 
other, that she stumbled and let him 


staircase. ‘To be sure, she contrived 
to pick him up again the next min- 
ute, and the accident was so slight 
it seemed hardly worth speaking of. 
Consequently nobody did speak of it. 
The baby had turned deadly pale but 
did not cry, so no person a step or 


wrong; afterward, even if he had 


faintly under his christening robes, | 


| 
} 
| 





| ets in order to stop all further 


the little Prince himself, who moaned | 


| 


| 
| 





| of me, more’s the pity,” re- 
two behind could discover any thing | plied the old woman, with 


Prince in coming to the chapel had | stairs stood, right in front 
met with a slight disaster. His nurse | 
—not his ordinary one, but the state | 


fall, just at the foot of the marble | with her lace handkerchief. 


Then, frightened, but still speaking in a much 
sharper tone than I hope young ladies of rank 
are in the habit of speaking, ‘‘ Old woman, you 
will be kind enough not to say ‘the baby,’ but 
‘the Prince.’ Keep away; his Royal Highness 
is just going to sleep.” 

** Nevertheless I must kiss him. 
godmother.” 

** You!” cried the elegant 
lady nurse. 

** You! !” repeated all the 
gentlemen and ladies in wait- 
ing. 

**You!!!” echoed the her- 
alds and pages; and they be- 
gan to blow the silver trump- 


I am his 


conversation. 

The Prince’s procession 
formed itself for returning, 
the King and his train hav- 
ing already moved off to- 
ward the palace ; but on the 
topmost step of the marble 


of all, the little old woman 
clothed in gray. 

She stretched herself on 
tiptoe by the help of her 
stick, and gave the little 
Prince three kisses. 

‘This is intolerable,” 
cried the young lady nurse, 
wiping the kisses off rapidly 


‘*Such an insult to his Royal 
Highness! Take yourself 
out of the way, old woman, 
or the King shall be informed 
immediately.” 

“The King knows nothing 


an indifferent air, as if she 


when they touched it, or whether she flew 

out of the chapel window, or slipped 

through the doorway among the bewil- 
dered crowd, nobody knew—nobody ever thought 
about her. 

Only the nurse, the ordinary homely one, com- 
ing out of the Prince’s nursery in the middle 
of the night in search of a cordial to quiet his 
continual moans, saw, sitting in the doorway, 
something which she would have thought a mere 
shadow had she not seen shining out of it two 





‘* SHE STRETCHED HERSELF ON TIPTOE BY THE HELP OF HER 
STICK, AND GAVE THE LITTLE PRINCE THREE KISSES,” 
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eyes, gray and soft and sweet. She put her 
hands before her own, screaming loudly. When 
she took them away the old woman was gone. 





CHAPTER II. 


Every body was very kind to the poor little 
Prince. I think people generally are kind to 
motherless children, whether princes or peasants. 
He had a magnificent nursery, and a regular 
suite of attendants, and was treated with the 
greatest respect and state. Nobody was allowed 
to talk to him in silly baby language, or dandle 
him, or, above all, to kiss him, though perhaps 
some people did it surreptitiously, for he was such 
a sweet baby that it was difficult to help it. 

It could not be said that the Prince missed 
his mother; children of his age can not do that; 


but somehow after she died every thing seemed | 


to go wrong with him. From a beautiful baby 


most ceased growing, especially in his legs, which 
had been so fat and strong. But after the day 
of his christening they withered and shrank; he 
no longer kicked them out either in passion or 
play, and when, as he got to be nearly a year 
old, his nurse tried to make him stand upon 
them, he only tumbled down. 

This happened so many times that at last peo- 
ple began to talk about it. A prince, and not 
able to stand on his own legs! What a dreadful 





thing! what a misfortune for the country! 
Rather a misfortune to him also, poor little 
boy! but nobody seemed to think of that. And 
when, after a while, his health revived, and the | 
old bright look came back to his sweet little face, 
and his body grew larger and stronger, though 
still his legs remained the same, people contin- 
ued to speak of him in whispers, and with grave 
shakes of the head. Every body knew, though 
nobody said it, that something, impossible to 
guess what, was not quite right with the poor 
little Prince. | 
| 


Of course noboby hinted this to the King his 
father: it does not do to tell great people any 
thing unpleasant, And besides, his Majesty took | 
very little notice of his son or of his other affairs | 
beyond the necessary duties of his kingdom. 
People had said he would not miss the Queen | 
at all, she having been so long an invalid: but | 





‘THE DOCTORS CAME, AND EACH GAVE A DIFFERENT OPINION, AND ORDERED 
A DIFFERENT MODE OF TREATMENT.” 


ther a small, sweet, grave face—so like his moth- 


| er’s—his Majesty the King smiled and held out 
he became sickly and pale, seeming to have al- | 


his arms. But when the boy came to him, not 
running like a boy, but wriggling awkwardly 
along the floor, the royal countenance clouded 
over. 

**T ought to have been told of this. It is ter- 
rible—terrible! And for a prince, too! Send 
for all the doctors in my kingdom immediately.” 

They came, and each gave a different opinion, 
and ordered a different mode of treatment. The 
only thing they agreed in was what had been 
pretty well known before: that the Prince must 
have been hurt when he was an infant—let fall, 
perhaps, so as to injure his spine and lower limbs. 
Did nobody remember ? 

No, nobody. Indignantly all the nurses de- 
nied that any such accident had happened, was 
possible to have happened, until the faithful 
country nurse recollected that it really had hap- 
pened on the day of the christening. For which 
unluckily good memory all the others scolded her 
so severely that she had no peace of her life, and 
soon after, by the influence of the young lady 
nurse who had carried the baby that fatal day, 
and who was a sort of connection of the Crown 


moved, the poor woman was pensioned off, and 
sent to the Beautiful Mountains, from whence 
she came, with orders to remain there for the 

rest of her days. 
But of all this the King knew nothing, for, 
indeed, after the first 
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‘*SLIDING DOWN TO THE FOOT OF THE THRONE, HE BEGAN PLAYING 
WITH THE GOLDEN LIONS THAT SUPPORTED IT.” 


he did. After her death he never was quite | 
the same. He established himself in her empty 
rooms, the only rooms in the palace whence one 
could see the Beautiful Mountains, and was oft- 
en observed looking at them as if he thought 
she had flown away thither, and that his longing 
could bring her back again. And by a curious 
coincidence, which nobody dared to inquire into, 
he desired that the Prince might be called not 
by any of the four-and-twenty grand names giv- 
en him by his godfathers and godmothers, but 
by the identical name mentioned by the little 
old woman in gray— Dolor, after his mother 
Dolorez. 

Once a week, according to established state 
custom, the Prince, dressed in his very best, was 
brought to the King his father for half an hour, 
but his Majesty was generally too ill and too 
melancholy to pay much heed to the child. 

Only once, when he and the Crown Prince, 
who was exceedingly attentive to his royal broth- 
er, were sitting together, with Prince Dolor play- 
ing in a corner of the room, dragging himself 
about with his arms rather than his legs, and 
sometimes trying feebly to crawl from one chair 
to another, it seemed to strike the father that all 
was not right with his son. 

“How old is his Royal Highness?” said he, 
suddenly, to the nurse. 

““Two years, three months, and five days,” 
please your Majesty.” 

“Tt does not ~ ae me,” said the King, with 
asigh. ‘‘ He ought to be far more forward than 
he is now, ought he not, brother? You, who have 
so many children, must know. Is there not some- 
thing wrong about him ?” 

**Oh no,” said the Crown Prince, exchanging 
meaning looks with the nurse, who did not un- 
derstand at all, but stood frightened and trem- 
bling, with the tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Nothing to 
make your Majesty at all uneasy. No doubt his 
Royal Highness will outgrow it in time.” 

** Outgrow—what ?” 

“*A slight delicacy—ahem !—in the spine ; 
something inherited, perhaps, from his dear 
mother.” 

** Ah, she was always delicate; but she was 
the sweetest woman that ever lived. Come here, 
my little son.” 





And as the Prince turned round upon his fa- 








shock of finding out 
that his son could not 
walk, and seemed 
never likely to walk, 
he interfered very lit- 
tle concerning him. 
The whole thing was 
too painful, and his 
Majesty had never 
liked painful things. 
Sometimes he in- 


Dolor, and they told 
him his Royal High- 
ness was going on as 
well as could be ex- 
pected, which really 
was the case. For 
after worrying the 
poor child and per- 
plexing themselves 
with one remedy after 
another, the Crown 
Prince, not wishing 
to offend any of the 
differing doctors, had 
proposed leaving him 
to nature; and nature, the safest doctor of all, 
had come to his help, and done her best. He 
could not walk, it is true; his limbs were mere 
useless additions to his body ; but the body itself 
was strong and sound. And his face was the 
same as éver—just his mother’s face, one of the 
sweetest in the world! 

Even the King, indifferent as he was, some- 
times looked at the little fellow with sad tender- 


quired after Prince | 


| revived the next. 
Prince, being his wife’s second cousin once re- | 
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ness, noticing how cleverly he learned to crawl 
and swing himself about by his arms, so that in 
his own awkward way he was as active in motion 
as most children of his age. 

** Poor little man! he does his best, and he is 
not unhappy ; not half so unhappy as I, brother,” 
addressing the Crown Prince, who was more 
constant than ever in his attendance upon the 
sick monarch. ‘‘If any thing should befall me, 
I have appointed you as Regent. In case of my 
death, you will take care of my poor little boy ?” 

‘* Certainly, certainly; but do not let us im- 
agine any such misfortune, I assure your Maj- 
esty—every body will assure you—that it is not 
in the least likely.” 

He knew, however, and every body knew, that 
it was likely, and soon after it actually did hap- 
pen. The King died as suddenly and quietly as 
the Queen had done—indeed, in her very room 
and bed; and Prince Dolor was left without ei- 
ther father or mother—as sad a thing as could 
happen, even to a prince. 

He was more than that now, though. He was 
aking. In Nomansland, as in other countries, 
the people were struck with grief one day and 
“‘The King is dead—long 
live the King!” was the cry that rang through 


| the nation, and almost before his late Majesty 


had been laid beside the Queen in their splendid 
mausoleum, crowds came thronging from all 
parts to the royal palace, eager to see the new 
monarch, 

They did see him—the Prince Regent took 
care they should—sitting on the floor of the 
council-chamber, sucking his thumb! And 
when one of the gentlemen-in-waiting lifted him 
up and carried him—fancy, carrying a king !— 
to the chair of state, and put the crown on his 
head, he shook it off again, it was so heavy and 
uncomfortable. Sliding down to the foot of the 
throne, he began playing with the golden lions 
that supported it, stroking their paws, and put- 
ting his tiny fingers into their eyes, and laughing 
—laughing as if he had at last found something 
to amuse him. 

‘*There’s a fine king for you!” said the first 
lord-in-waiting, a friend of the Prince Regent’s 
(the Crown Prince that used to be, who, in the 
deepest mourning, stood silently beside the throne 
of his young nephew. He« was a handsome man, 
very grand and clever-lovking). ‘‘ What a king! 
who can never stand éo receive his subjects, nev- 
er walk in processions, who, to the last day of 
his life, will have to be carried about like a baby. 
Very unfortunate !” 

** Exceedingly unfortunate,” repeated the sec- 
ond lord. ‘‘It is always bad for a nation when 
its king is a child; but such a child—a perma- 
nent cripple, if not worse!” 

‘**Let us hope not worse,” said the first lord, 
in a very hopeless tone, and looking toward the 
Regent, who stood erect, and pretended to hear 
nothing. ‘‘I have heard that these sort of chil- 
dren with very large heads and great broad fore- 
heads and staring eyes are— Well, well, let us 
hope for the best and be prepared for the worst. 
In the mean time—” 

‘*T swear,” said the Crown Prince, coming 
forward and kissing the hilt of his sword—‘‘I 





‘* THERE WAS SEEN A GREAT TALL BLACK HORSE, RIDDEN BY A MAN CARRYING 
BEFORE HIM ON THE SADDLE A WOMAN AND A CHILD,” 





swear to perform my duties as Regent, to take 
all care of his Royal Highness—his Majesty, I 
mean,” with a grand bow to the little child, who 
laughed innocently back again. ‘‘ And I will do 
my humble best to govern the country. Still, if 
the country has the slightest objection—” 

But the Crown Prince being generalissimo, 
and having the whole army at his beck and call, 
so that he could have begun a civil war in no 
time, the country had, of course, not the slight- 
est objection. 

So the King and Queen slept together in peace, 
and Prince Dolor reigned over the land—that is, 
his uncle did; and every body said what a for- 
tunate thing it was for the poor little Prince to 
have such a clever uncle to take care of him. 
AlJl things went on as usual; indeed, after the 
Regent had brought his wife and her seven sons, 
and established them in the palace, rather better 
than usual, For they gave such splendid enter- 
tainments, and made the capital so lively, that 
trade revived, and the country was said to be 
more flourishing than it had been for a century. 

Whenever the Regent and his sons appeared 
they were received with shouts—‘‘ Long live the 
Crown Prince!” ‘‘ Long live the royal family !” 
And, in truth, they were very fine children, the 
whole seven of them, and made a great show 
when they rode out together on seven beautiful 
horses, one height above another, down to the 
youngest, on his tiny black pony, no bigger than 
a large dog. 

As for the other child, his Royal Highness 
Prince Dolor—for somehow people soon ceased 
to call him his Majesty, which seemed such a ri- 
diculous title for a poor little fellow, a helpless 
cripple, with only head and trunk, and no legs 
— of—he was seen very seldom by any 


Sometimes people daring enough to peer over 
the high wall of the palace garden noticed there, 
carried in a footman’s arms, or drawn in a chair, 
or left to play on the grass, often with nobody to 
mind him, a pretty little boy, with a bright in- 
telligent face, and large melancholy eyes—no, 
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** PEOPLE DARING ENOUGH TO PEER OVER THE 
HIGH WALL OF THE PALACE GARDEN NOTICED 
THERE, CARRIED IN A FOOTMAN’S ARMS, A 
PRETTY LITTLE BOY,” 


not exactly melancholy, for they were his moth- 
er’s, and she was by no means sad-minded, but 
thoughtful and dreamy. They rather perplexed 
people, those childish eyes, they were so exceed- 
ingly innocent and yet so penetrating. If any 
body did a wrong thing, told a lie for instance, 
they would turn round with such a grave silent 
surprise—the child never talked much—that ev- 
ery naughty person in the palace was rather afraid 
of Prince Dolor. 

He could not help it, and perhaps he did not 
even know it, being no better a child than many 
other children, but there was something about 
him which made bad people sorry, and grum- 
bling people ashamed of themselves, and ill- 
natured people gentle and kind. I suppose, be- 
cause they were touched to see a poor little fellow 
who did not in the least know what had befallen 
him, or what lay before him, living his baby life 
as happy as the day was long. ‘Thus, whether 
or not he was good himself, the sight of him and 
his affliction made other people good, and, above 
all, made every body love him. So much so 
that his uncle the Regent began to feel a little 
uncomfortable. 

Now I have nothing to say against uncles in 
general. They are usually very excellent people, 
and very convenient to little boys and girls. 

Even the ‘‘cruel uncle” of Zhe Babes in the 
Wood I believe to be quite an exceptional char- 
acter. And this ‘cruel uncle” of whom I am 
telling was, I hope, an exception too. 

He did not mean to be cruel. If any body 
had called him so, he would have resented it 
extremely ; he would have said that what he 
did was done entirely for the good of the coun- 
try. But he was a man who had been always 
accustomed to consider himself first and fore- 
most, believing that whatever he wanted was 
sure to be right, and, therefore, he ought to 
have it. So he tried to get it, and got it too, as 
people like him very often do. Whether they 
enjoy it when they have it is another question. 

Therefore he went one day to the council- 
chamber, determined on making a speech and 
informing the ministers and the country at large 
that the young King was in failing health, and 
that it would be advisable to send him for a time 
to the Beautiful Mountains. Whether he really 
meant to do this, or whether it occurred to him 
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afterward that there would be an easier way of 
attaining his great desire, the crown of Nomans- 
land, is a point which I can not decide. 

But soon after, when he had obtained an order 
in council to send the King away—which was 
done in great state, with a guard of honor com- 
posed of two whole regiments of soldiers—the 
nation learned, without much surprise, that the 
poor little Prince—nobody ever called him king 
now—had gone a much longer journey than to 
the Beautiful Mountains. 

He had fallen ill on the road and died within 
a few hours; at least so declared the physician 
in attendance, and the nurse who had been sent 
to take care of him. ‘They brought his coffin 
back in great state, and buried it in the mausole- 
um with his parents. 

So Prince Dolor was seen no more, The 
country went into deep mourning for him, and 
then forgot him, and his uncle reigned in his 
stead. ‘That illustrious personage accepted his 
crown with great decorum, and wore it with 
great dignity to the last. But whether he en- 
joyed it or not there is no evidence to show. 





CHAPTER III. 


Anp what of the little lame prince, whom ey- 
ery body seemed so easily to have forgotten ? 

Not every body. There were a few kind 
souls, mothers of families, who had heard his 
sad story, and some servants about the palace, 
who had been familiar with his sweet ways— 
these many a time sighed and said,*‘‘ Poor 
Prince Dolor!” Or, looking at the Beautiful 
Mountains, which were visible all over Nomans- 
land, though few people ever visited them, 
‘*Well, perhaps his Royal Highness is better 
where he is than even there.” 

They did not know—indeed, hardly any body 
did know—that beyond the mountains, between 
them and the sea, lay a tract of country, barren, 
level, bare, except for short stunted grass, and 
here and there a patch of tiny flowers. Not a 
bush, not a tree, not a resting-place for bird or 
beast, was in that dreary plain. In summer the 
sunshine fell upon it hour after hour with a 
blinding glare; in winter the winds and rains 
swept over it unhindered, and the snow came 
down, steadily, noiselessly, covering it from end 
to end in one great white sheet, which lay for 
days and weeks unmarked by a single foot-print. 

Not a pleasant place to live in—and nobody 
did live there, apparently. ‘The only sign that 
human creatures had ever been near the spot 
was one large round tower which rose up in the 
centre of the plain, and might be seen all over 
it—if there had been any body to see, which 
there never was—rose right up out of the ground, 
as if it had grown of itself, like a mushroom. 
But it was not at all mushroom-like ; on the con- 
trary, it was very solidly built. In form it re- 
sembled the Irish round towers, which have puz- 
zled people for so long, nobody being able to 
find out when, or by whom, or for what purpose 
they were made—seemingly for no use at all, 
like this tower. It was circular, of very firm 
brick-work, with neither doors nor windows, un- 
til near the top, when you could perceive some 
slits in the wall, through which one might pos- 
sibly creep in or look out. Its height was nearly 
a hundred feet, and it had a battlemented para- 
pet, showing sharp against the sky. 

As the plain was quite desolate—almost like 
a desert, only without sand, and led to nowhere 
except the still more desolate sea-coast—nobody 








‘HE MOUNTED TO THE TOP OF THE TOWER.” 


ever crossed it. Whatever mystery there was 
about the tower, it and the sky and the plain 
kept their secret to themselves. 

It was a very great secret indeed—a state se- 
eret-—which none but so clever a man as the 
present King of Nomansland would ever have 
thought of. How he carried it out, undiscov- 
ered, I can not tell. People said long afterward 
that it was by means of a gang of condemned 
criminals, who were set to work, and executed 








immediately after they had done, so that nobody 
= any thing, or in the least suspected the real 
act. + 

And what was the fact? Why, that this tow- 
er, which seemed a mere mass of masonry, ut- 
terly forsaken and uninhabited, was not so at all. 
Within twenty feet of the top some ingenious 
architect had planned a perfect little house, di- 
vided into four rooms—as by drawing a cross 
within a circle you will see might easily be done. 
By making sky-lights and a few slits in the walls 
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and his continual entreaty, ‘‘ What can I do? 
what can you find me to do?” was stopped—at 
least for an hour or two in the day. 

It was a dull life, but he had never known any 
other; anyhow he remembered no other, and he 
did not pity himself at all. Not for a long time, 
till he grew quite a big little boy, and could read 
quite easily. ‘Then he suddenly took to books, 
which the deaf-mute brought him from time to 
time—books which, not being acquainted with 
the literature of Nomansland, I can not describe, 
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for windows, and raising a peaked roof which 
was hidden by the parapet, here was a dwelling 
complete, eighty feet from the ground, and as 
inaccessible as a rook’s nest on the top of a tree. 

A charming place to live in! if you once got 
up there, and never wanted to come down again. 

Inside—though nobody could have looked in- 
side except a bird, and hardly even a bird flew 
past that lonely tower—inside it was furnished 
with all the comfort and elegance imaginable ; 
with lots of books and toys, and every thing that 
the heart of a child could desire. For its only 
inhabitant, except a nurse of course, was a poor 
little solitary child. 

One winter night, when all the plain was white 
with moonlight, there was seen crossing it a great 
tall black horse, ridden by a man also big and 
equally black, carrying before him on the saddle 
a woman and a child. The woman—she had a 
sad, fierce look, and no wonder, for she was a 
criminal under sentence of death, but her sen- 
tence had been changed to almost as severe a 
punishment. She was to inhabit the lonely tow- 
er with the child, and was allowed to live as long 
as the child lived—no longer. This in order 
that she might take the utmost care of him ; for 
those who put him there were equally afraid of 
his dying and of his living. And yet he was 
only a little gentle boy, with a sweet sleepy smile 
—he had been very tired with his long journey— 
and clinging arms, which held tight to the man’s 
neck, for he was rather frightened, and the face, 
black as it was, looked kindly at him. And he 
was very helpless, with his poor small shriveled 
legs, which could neither stand nor run away— 
for the little forlorn boy was Prince Dolor. 

He had not been dead at all—or buried either. 
His grand funeral had been a mere pretense: a 
wax figure having been put in his place, while he 
himself was spirited away under charge of these 
two, the condemned woman and the black man. 
The latter was deaf and dumb, so could neither 
tell nor repeat any thing. 

When they reached the foot of the tower there 
was light enough to see a huge chain dangling 
from the parapet, but dangling only half-way. 
The deaf-mute took from his saddle wallet a sort 
of ladder, arranged in pieces like a puzzle, fitted 
it together, and lifted it up to meet the chain. 
Then he mounted to the top of the tower, and 
slung from it a sort of chair, in which the woman 
and the child placed themselves, and were drawn 
up, never to come down again as long as they 
lived. Leaving them there, the man descended 
the ladder, took it to pieces again and packed it 
in his pack, mounted the horse, and disappeared 
across the plain. 

Every month they used to watch for him, ap- 
pearing like a speck in the distance. He fasten- 
ed his horse to the foot of the tower, and climbed 
it, as before, laden with provisions and many 
other things. He always saw the Prince, so as 
to make sure that the child was alive and well, 
and then went away until the following month. 

While his first childhood lasted Prince Dolor 
was happy enough. He had every luxury that 
even a prince could need, and the one thing 
wanting—love—never having known, he did not 
miss. His nurse was very kind to him, though 
she was a wicked woman. But either she had 
not been quite so wicked as people said, or she 
grew better through being shut up continually 
with a little innocent child, who was dependent 
ag her for every comfort and pleasure of his 

ife. 

It was not an unhappy life. There was no- 
body to tease or ill-use him, and he was never 
ill. He played about from room to room—there 
were four rooms, parlor, kitchen, his nurse’s bed- 
room, and his own—learned to crawl like a fly, 
and to jump like a frog, and to run about on all 
fours almost as fast as a puppy. In fact, he was 
very much like a puppy or a kitten, as thought- 
less and as merry ; scarcely ever cross, though 
sometimes a little weary. 

As he grew older he occasionally liked to be 
quiet for a while, and then he would sit at the 
slits of windows, which were, however, much 
bigger than they looked from the bottom of the 
tower, and watch the sky above and the ground 
below, with the storms sweeping over and the 
sunshine coming and going, and the shadows of 
the clouds running races across the blank plain. 

By-and-by he began to learn lessons—not that 
his nurse had been ordered to teach him, but she 
did it partly to amuse herself. She was not a 
stupid woman, and Prince Dolor was by no 
means a stupid boy; so they got on very well, 


but no doubt they were very interesting, and 
they informed him of every thing in the outside 
world, and filled him with an intense longing to 
see it. 

From this time a change came over the boy. 


self up for hours without speaking. For his 
nurse hardly spoke, and whatever questions he 


asked beyond their ordinary daily life she never 
| answered. She had, indeed, been forbidden, on | 
| pain of death, to tell him any thing about him- 


self, who he was, or what he might have been. 
He knew he was Prince Dolor, because she al- 
ways addressed him as ‘‘ my Prince,” and “ your 





| had not the least idea. 


Royal Highness,” but what a prince was he 
He had no idea of any 
thing in the world except what he found in his 
books. 

He sat one day surrounded by them, having 
built them up round him like a little castle wall. 
He had been reading them half the day, but feel- 
ing all the while that to read about things which 
you never can see is like hearing about a beauti- 
ful dinner while you are starving. For almost 
the first time in his life he grew melancholy : 
his hands fell on his lap; he sat gazing out of 
the window-slit upon the view outside—the view 
he had looked at every day of his life, and might 
look at for endless days more. 

Not a very cheerful view—just the plain and 
the sky—but he liked it. He used to think, if 
he could only fly out of that window, up to the 
sky or down to the plain, how nice it would be! 
Perhaps when he died—his nurse had told him 
once in anger that he would never leave the tow- 
er till he died—he might be able to do this. Not 
that he understood much what dying meant, but 
it must be a change, and any change seemed to 
him a blessing. 

“* And I wish I had ‘Somebody to tell me all 
about it: about that and many other things— 
somebody that would be fond of me, like my 
poor white kitten.” 

Here the tears’came into his eyes, for the boy’s 
one friend, the one interest of his life, had been 
a little white kitten, which the deaf-mute, kindly 
smiling, once took out of his pocket and gave 
him—the only living creature Prince Dolor had 
ever seen. For four weeks it was his constant 
plaything and companion, till one moonlight 


to the parapet of the tower, dropped over, and 
disappeared. It was not killed, he hoped, for 
cats have nine lives; indeed, he almost fancied 
he saw it pick itself up and scamper away, but 
he never caught sight of it more. 

“Yes, I wish I had something better than a 
kitten—a person, a real live person, who would 
be fond of me and kind to me. Oh, I want 
somebody—dreadfully, dreadfully !” 

As he spoke there sounded behind him a slight 
tap-tap-tap, as of a stick or a cane, and twisting 





himself round, he saw—what do you think he 
saw ? 

Nothing either frightening or 
exceedingly curious, A little 
woman, no bigger than he might 
himself have been had his legs 
grown like those of other chil- 
dren; but she was not a child— 
she was an old woman. Her 
hair was gray, and her dress 
was gray, and there was a gray 
shadow over her wherever she 
moved. But she had the sweet- 
est smile, the prettiest hands, 
and when she spoke it was in 
the softest voice imaginable. 

‘“My dear little boy”—and 
dropping her cane, the only 
bright and rich thing about her, 
she laid those two tiny hands on 
his shoulders—‘‘ my own little 
boy, I could not come to you 
until you had said you wanted 
me, but now you do want me, 
here I am.” 

‘* And you are very welcome, 
madam,” replied the Prince, trying to speak po- 
litely, as princes always did in books; ‘‘ and I 
am exceedingly obliged to you. May I ask who 
you are? Perhaps my mother?” For he knew 
that little boys usually had a mother, and had oc- 
casionally wondered what had become of his own. 

‘* No,” said the visitor, with a tender, half-sad 
| smile, putting back the hair from his forehead, 


ugly, but still 























| and looking right into his eyes—‘‘ no, I am not | 
| your mother, though she was a dear friend of | 





He began to look sad and thin, and to shut him- | 


| thing, alas! which I can not give you. 


| ** Kiss me! 


night it took a fancy for wandering, climbed on | 











mine; and you are as like her as ever you can 
” 


** Will you tell her to come and see me, then ?” 

**She can not; but I dare say she knows all 
about you. And she loves you very much—and 
so do I; and I want to help you all I can, my 
poor little boy.” 

**Why do you call me poor?” asked Prince 
Dolor, in surprise. 

The little old woman glanced down on his 
legs and feet, which he did not know were dif- 
ferent from those of other children, and then at 
his sweet, bright face, which, though he knew 
not that either, was exceedingly different from 
many children’s faces, which are often so fret- 
ful, cross, sullen. Looking at him, instead of 
sighing, she smiled. ‘‘I beg your pardon, my 
Prince,” said she. 

** Yes, I am a prince, and my name is Dolor ; 
will you tell me yours, madam ?” 

The little old woman laughed like a chime of 
silver bells, 

‘**T have not got a name—or rather, I have so 
many names that I don’t know which to choose. 
However, it was I who gave you yours, and you 
will belong to me all your days. I am your 
godmother.” 

‘*Hurrah!” cried the little Prince; ‘I am 
glad I belong to you, for I like you very much. 
Will you come and play with me?” 

So they sat down together and played. 
and-by they began to talk. 

** Are you very dull here?” asked the little old 
woman. 

**Not particularly, thank you, godmother. I 
have plenty to eat and drink, and my lessons to 
do, and my books to read—lots of books.” 

** And you want nothing ?” 

‘Nothing. Yes—perhaps— If you please, 
godmother, could you bring me just one more 
thing ?” 

‘* What sort of thing ?” 

**A little boy to play with.” 

The old woman looked very sad. 


By- 


“* Just the 
My child, 
I can not alter your lot in any way, but I can 
help you to bear it.” 

**Thank you. But why do you talk of bear- 
ing it? I have nothing to bear.” 

“* My poor little man!” said the old woman, 
in the very tenderest tone of her tender voice. 
‘*What is kissing?’ asked the wondering 
child. 

His godmother took him in her arms and em- 
braced him many times. By-and-by he kissed 
her back again—at first awkwardly and shyly, 
then with all the strength of his warm little 
heart. 

‘* You are better to cuddle than even my white 
kitten, I think. Promise me that you will never 
go away.” 

**I must; but I will leave a present behind 
me—something as good as myself to amuse you— 
something that will take you wherever you want 
to go, and show you all that you wish to see.” 

** What is it ?” 

** A traveling-cloak.” 

The Prince’s countenance fell. ‘‘ I don’t want 
a cloak, for I never go out. Sometimes nurse 
hoists me on to the roof, and carries me round 
by the parapet; but that is all. .I can’t walk, 
you know, as she does.” 

**The more reason why you should ride; and 
besides, this traveling-cloak—” 

‘* Hush! she’s coming.” 

There sounded outside the room door a heavy 
step and a grumpy voice, and a rattle of plates 
and dishes. 

‘*Tt’s my nurse, and she is bringing my din- 
ner; but I don’t want dinner at all—I only want 
you. Will her coming drive you away, god- 
mother ?” 

** Perhaps; but only for alittle. Never mind; 
all the bolts and bars in the world couldn’t keep 
me out. Id fly in at the window cr down through 
the chimney. Only wish for me, and I come.” 

**Thank you,” said Prince Dolor, but almost 
in a whisper, for he was very uneasy at what 
might happen next. His nurse and his god- 
mother—what would they say to one another? 
how would they look at one another ?—two such 
different faces: one harsh-lined, sullen, cross, 
and sad; the other sweet and bright and calm 
as a summer evening before the dark begins. 

When the door was flung open Prince Dolor 





‘*OH, I WANT SOMEBODY—DREADFULLY, DREADFULLY!” 


shut his eyes, trembling all over: opening them 
again, he saw he need fear nothing; his lovely 
old godmother had melted away just like the rain- 
bow out of the sky, as he had watched it many a 
time. Nobody but his nurse was in the room. 

** What a muddle your Royal Highness is sit- 
ting in!” said she, sharply. ‘‘Such a heap of 
untidy books! And what’s this rubbish ?” kicking 
a little bundle that lay beside them. 

**Oh, nothing, nothing—give it me!” cried the 
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Prince, and darting after it, he hid it under his 
pinafore, and then pushed it quickly into his pock- 
et. Rubbish as it was, it was left in the place 
where she had sat, and might be something be- 
longing to her—his dear, kind godmother, whom 


already he loved with all his lonely, tender, pas- | 


sionate heart. 
It was, though he did not know this, his won- 
derful traveling-cloak. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Awyp what of the traveling-cloak? What sort 
of cloak was it, and what good did it do the 
Prince? 

Stay, and I'll tell you all about it. 

Outside it was the commonest-looking bundle 
imaginable—shabby and small; and the instant 
Prince Dolor touched it it grew smaller still, 
dwindling down till he could put it in his trow- 
sers pocket, like a handkerchief rolled up into a 
ball. He did this at once, for fear his nurse 
should see it, and kept it there all day—all night, 
too. Till after his next morning’s lessons he had 
no opportunity of examining his treasure. 

When he did, it seemed no treasure at all, but 
a mere piece of cloth—circular in form, dark 
green in color, that is, if it had any color at all, 
being so worn and shabby, though not dirty. It 
had a split cut to the centre, forming a round 
hole for the neck—and that was all its shape; 
the shape, in fact, of those cloaks which in South 
America are called ponchos—very simple, but 
most graceful and convenient. 

Prince Dolor had never seen any thing like 
it. In spite of his disappointment he examined 
it curiously ; spread it out on the floor, then ar- 
ranged it on his shoulders. It felt very warm 
and comfortable; but it was so exceedingly shab- 
by—the only shabby thing that the Prince had 
ever seen in his life. 

** And what use will it be to me?” said he, 
sadly. ‘‘I have no need of out-door clothes, as 
I never go out. Why was this given me, I won- 
der? and what in the world am I to do with it? 
She must be a rather funny person, this dear 
godmother of mine.” 

Nevertheless, because she was his godmother, 
and had given him the cloak, he folded it care- 
fully and put it away, poor and shabby as it was, 
hiding it ina safe corner of his toy-cupboard, 
which his nurse never meddled with. He did 
not want her to find it, or to laugh at it, or at 
his godmother, as he felt sure she would if she 
knew all. 

There it lay, and by-and-by he forgot all about 
it; nay, I am sorry to say, that, being but a child, 
and not seeing her again, he almost forgot his 
sweet old godmother, or thought of her only as 
he did of the angels or fairies that he read of in 
his books, and of her visit as if it had been a 
mere dream of the night. 

There were times, certainly, when he recalled 
her; of early mornings like that morning when 
she appeared beside him, and late evenings, when 
the gray twilight reminded him of the color of 
her hair and her pretty soft garments ; above all, 
when, waking in the middle of the night, with 
the stars peering in at his window, or the moon- 
light shining across his little bed, he would not 
have been surprised to see her standing beside 
it, looking at him with those beautiful, tender 
eyes, which seemed to have a pleasantness and 
comfort in them different from any thing he had 
ever known. 

But she never came, and gradually she slipped 
out of his memory—only a boy’s memory, after 
all—until something happened which made him 
remember her, and want her as he had never 
wanted any thing before. 

Prince Dolor fell ill. He caught—his nurse 
could not tell how—a complaint common to the 
people of Nomansland, called the doldrums, as 
unpleasant as measles or any of our complaints ; 
and it made him restless, cross, and disagreea- 
ble. Even when a little better, he was too weak 
to enjoy any thing, but lay all day long on his 
sofa, fidgeting his nurse extremely, while, in her 
intense terror lest he might die, she fidgeted him 
still more. At last, seeing he really was getting 
well, she left him to himself, which he was most 
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“*wHAT A MUDDLE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS IS SITTING IN!’ 
SAID’ SHE, SHARPLY.” 


glad of, in spite of his dullness and dreariness. 
There he lay, alone, quite alone. 

Now and then an irritable fit came over him, 
in which he longed to get up and do something, 
or go somewhere-—wonld have liked to imitate 
his white kitten, jamp down from the tower and 
ran away, taking the chance of whatever might 
happen. 

Only one thing, alas! was likely to happen ; 
for the kitten, he remembered, had four active 
legs, while he-— 

**I wonder what my godmother meant when 
she looked at my legs and sighed so bitterly. 


| I wonder why I can’t walk straight and steady 
| like my nurse—only I wouldn't like to have her 
| great noisy, clumping shoes. Still, it would be 

very nice to move about quickly—perhaps to fly 
| like a bird, like that string of birds I saw the 
other day skimming across the sky, one after the 
other.” 

These were the passage-birds—the only living 
creatures that ever crossed the lonely plain; and 
he had been much interested in them, wondering 
whence they came and whither they were going. 

** How nice it must be to be a bird! If legs 
are no good, why can not one have wings? Peo- 


ple have wings when they die—perhaps: I wish 
I was dead, that Ido. I am so tired, so tired; 
and nobody cares for me. Nobody ever did care 
for me, except, perhaps, my godmother. God- 
mother dear, have you quite forsaken me ?” 

He stretched himself wearily, gathered him- 
self up, and dropped his head upon his hands ; 
as he did so, he felt somebody kiss him at the 
back of his neck, and turning, found that he 
| was resting not on the sofa-pillows, but on a 
warm shoulder—that of the little old woman 
clothed in gray. 

How glad he was to see her! How he looked 
into her kind eyes, and felt her hands, to see if 
she were all real and alive! then put both his 
arms round her neck, and kissed her as if he 
would never have done kissing! 

**Stop, stop!” cried she, pretending to be 
smothered. ‘‘I see you have not forgotten my 
teachings. Kissing is a good thing—in moder- 
ation. Only just let me have breath to speak 
one word.” 

** A dozen!” he said. 

‘* Well, then, tell me all that has happened to 
you since i saw you—or rather since you saw 
me, which is a quite different thing.” 

“Nothing has happened—nothing ever does 
happen to me,” answered the Prince, dolefully. 

** And are you very dull, my boy ?” 

**So dull that I was just thinking whether I 
could not jump down to the bottom of the tower 
like my white kitten.” 

**Don’t do that, being not a white kitten.” 

**T wish I were!—I wish I were any thing 
but what I am!” 

‘* And you can’t make yourself any different, 
nor can I do it either. You must be content to 
stay just what you are.” 

The little old woman said this—very firmly, 


and her lips on his forehead. It was the first 
time the boy had ever heard any one talk like 
this, and he looked up in surprise, but not in 
pain, for her sweet manner softened the hardness 
of her words. 

** Now, my Prince—for you are a prince, and 
must behave as such—let us see what we can 
do; how much I can do for you, or show you 
how to do for yourself. Where is your travel- 
ing-cloak ?” 





Prince Dolor blushed extremely. ‘‘I—I put 
it away in the cupboard ; I sup- 
pose it is there still.” 

**You have never used it; 
you dislike it.” 

He hesitated, not wishing to 
be impolite. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it’s—just a little old and shabby, 
for a prince?” 

The old woman laughed— 
long and loud, though very 
sweetly. 

“Prince, indeed! Why, if 
all the princes in the world 
craved for it, they couldn't get 
it, unless I gave it them. Old 
and shabby! It’s the most val- 
uable thing imaginable! Very 
few ever have it; but I thought 
I would give it to you, because— 
because you are different from 
other people.” 

** Am 1?” said the Prince, and 
looked first with curiosity, then 
with a sort of anxiety, into his 
godmother’s face, which was sad and grave, with 
slow tears beginning to steal down. 

She touched his poor little legs. 
not like those of other little boys.” 

‘* Indeed !—my nurse never told me that.” 

**Very likely not. But it is time you were 
told; and I tell you, because I love you.” 

**Tell me what, dear godmother ?” 

**That you will never be able to walk, or run, 
or jump, or play—that your life will be quite dif- 
ferent to most people’s lives: but it may be a 
very happy life for all that. Do not be afraid.” 

**T am not afraid,” said the boy ; but he turn- 


“These are 

















| please ; it doesn’t matter. 


but gently too—with her arms round his neck | 


ed very pale, and his lips began to quiver, though 
he did not actually cry—he was too old for that, 
and, perhaps, too proud. 

Though not wholly comprehending, he began 
dimly to guess what his godmother meant. He 
had never seen any real live boys, but he had 
seen pictures of them, running and jumping, 
which he had admired and tried hard to imitate, 
but always failed. Now he began to understand 
why he failed, and that he always should fail— 
that, in fact, he was not like other little boys; 
and it was of no use his wishing to do as they 
did, and play as they played, even if he had had 
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them to play with. His was a separate life, in 
which he must find out new work and new pleas- 
ures for himself. 

The sense of the inevitable, as grown-up peo- 
ple call it—that we can not have things as we 
want them to be, but as they are, and that we 
must learn to bear them and make the best of 
them—this lesson, which every body has to learn 
soon or late, came, alas! sadly soon to the poor 
boy. He fought against it for a while, and then, 
quite overcome, turned and sobbed. bitterly in his 
godmother’s arms. 

She comforted him—TI do not know how, ex- 
cept that love always comforts; and then she 
whispered to him, in her sweet, strong, cheerful 
voice, ‘‘ Never mind !” 

**No, I don’t think I do mind—that is, I won't 
mind,” replied he, catching the courage of her 
tone, and speaking like a man, though he was 
still such a mere poy. 

‘That is right, my Prince!—that is being 
like a prince. Now we know exactly where 
we are; let us put our shoulders to the wheel 
and—” 

‘*We are in Hopeless Tower” (this was its 
name, if it had a name), ‘‘and there is no wheel 
to put our shoulders to,” said the child, sadly. 

**You little matter-of-fact goose! Well for 
you that you have a godmother called—” 

‘* What?” he eagerly asked. 

‘* Stuff-and-nonsense.” 

‘* Stuff-and-nonsense! What a funny name!” 

‘*Some people give it me, but they are not my 
most intimate friends. These call me—never 


mind what,” added the old woman, with a‘ soft 


twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘So as you know me, and 
know me well, you may give me any name you 
But I am your god- 
mother, child. I have few godchildren; those 
I have love me dearly, and find me the greatest 
blessing in all the world.” 

**T can well believe it,” cried the little lame 
Prince, and forgot his troubles in looking at 
her—as her figure dilated, her eyes grew lus- 
trous as stars, her very raiment brightened, and 
the whole room seemed filled with her beautiful 
and beneficent presence like light. 

He could have looked at her forever—half in 
love, half in awe; but she suddenly dwindled 
down into the little old woman all in gray, and 
with a malicious twinkle in her eyes, asked for 
the traveling-cloak. 

‘* Bring it out of the rubbish cupboard, and 
shake the dust off it, quick!” said she to Prince 
Dolor, who hung his head, rather ashamed. 
‘*Spread it out on the floor, and wait till the 
split closes and the edges turn up like a rim all 
round. ‘Then go and open the sky-light—mind, 
I say open the sky-light—set yourself down in 
the middle of it, like a frog on a water-lily leaf; 


| say ‘Abracadabra, dum dum dum,’ and—see 





what will happen!” 

The Prince burst into a fit of laughing. It all 
seemed so exceedingly silly ; he wondered that a 
wise old woman like his godmother should talk 
such nonsense. 

“* Stuff-and-nonsense, you mean,” said she, 
answering, to his great alarm, his unspoken 
thoughts. ‘‘Did I not tell you some people 
called me by that name? Never mind; it doesn’t 
harm me.” 

And she langhed—her merry laungh—as child- 
like as if she were the Prince’s age instead of 
her own, whatever that might be. She certain- 
ly was a most extraordinary old woman. 

‘* Believe me or not, it doesn’t matter,” said 
she. ‘‘Here is the cloak: when you want to 
go traveling on it, say, ‘Abracadabra, dum dum 


| dum ;’ when you want to come back again, say, 


‘ Abracadabra, tum tum ti.’ That’s all; good- 
by.” 

“A puff of pleasant air passing by him, and 
making him feel for the moment quite strong 
and well, was all the Prince was conscious of. 
His most extraordinary godm ‘her was gone. 

‘* Really now, how rosy your Royal Highness’s 
cheeks have grown! You seem to have got well 
already,” said the nurse, entering the room. 





“I think I have,” replied the Prince, very 
gently —he felt kindly and gently even to his 
grim nurse. ‘‘ And now let me have my din- 
ner, and go you to your sewing, as usual.” 

The instant she was gone, however, taking 
with her the plates and dishes, which for the 
first time since his illness he had satisfactorily 
cleared, Prince Dolor sprang down from his sofa, 
and with one or two of his frog-like jumps, not 
graceful, but convenient, he reached the cup- 
board where he kept his toys, and looked every 
where for his traveling-cloak, 

Alas! it was not there, 

While he was ill of the doldrums his nurse, 
thinking it a good opportunity for putting things 
to rights, had made a grand clearance of all his 
‘*rubbish,” as° she considered it: his beloved 
headless horses, broken carts, sheep without feet, 
and birds without wings—all the treasures of his 
baby days, which he could not bear to part with, 
Though he seldom played with them now, he 
liked just to feel they were there. 

They were all gone, and with them the trav- 
eling-cloak. He sat down on the floor, looking 
at the empty shelves, so beautifully clean and 
tidy, then burst out sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

But quietly—always quietly. He never let his 
nurse hear him cry. She only laughed at him, 
as he felt she would laugh now. 

** And it is all my own fault,” he cried. ‘‘I 
ought to have taken better care of my godmoth- 
er’s gift. Oh, godmother, forgive me! I'll nev- 
er be so careless again. I don’t know what the 
cloak is exactly, but I am sure it is something 

recious. Help me to find it again. Oh, don’t 
et it be stolen from me—don't, please!” 

** Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a silvery voice. “Why, 
that traveling-cloak is the one thing in the world 
which nobody can steal. It is of no use to any 
body except the owner. Open your eyes, my 
Prince, and see what you shall see.” 

His dear old godmother, he thought, and 
turned eagerly round. But no; he only beheld, 
lying in a corner of the room, all dust and cob- 
webs, his precious traveling-cloak. 

Prince Dolor darted toward it, tumbling sev- 
eral times on the way, as he often did tumble, 
poor boy! and pick himself up again, never com- 
plaining. Snatching it to his breast, he hugged 
and kissed it, cobwebs and all, as if it had been 
something alive. ‘Then he began unrolling it, 
wondering each minute what would happen. But 
what did happen was so curious that I must leave 
it for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir any reader, big or little, should wonder 
whether there is a meaning in this story, deeper 
than that of an ordinary fairy tale, I will own 
that there is. But I have hidden it so carefully 
that the smaller people, and many larger folk, 
will never find it out, and meantime the book 
may be read Mtraight on, like Cinderella, or 
Blue-beard, or Hop-o’-my-Thimb, for what 
interest it has, or what amusement it may 
bring. 

Having said this, I return to Prince Dolor, 
that little lame boy whom many may think so 
exceedingly to be pitied. But if you had seen 
him as he sat patiently untying his wonderful 
cloak, which was done up in a very tight and 
perplexing parcel, using skillfully his deft little 
hands, and knitting his brows with firm deter- 
mination, while his eyes glistened with pleasure 
and energy and eager anticipation—if you had 
beheld him thus, you might have changed your 
opinion. 

When we see people suffering or unfortunate, 
we feel very sorry for them; but when we see 
them bravely bearing their sufferings, and mak- 
ing the best of their misfortunes, it is quite a dif- 
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‘(HE SAT DOWN ON THE FLOOR, LOOKING 
AT THE EMPTY SHELVES,” 


ferent feeling. We respect, we admire them. 
One can respect and admire even a little child. 

When Prince Dolor had patiently untied all 
the knots, a remarkable thing happened. The 
cloak began to undo itself. Slowly unfolding, it 
laid itself down on the carpet, as flat as if it had 
been ironed; the split joined with a little sharp 
crick-crack, and the rim turned up all round till 
it was breast-high; for meantime the cloak had 
grown and grown, and become quite large enough 
for one person to sit in it, as comfortable as if in 
a boat. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 











